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HAVE heard it asserted, 

over and over again, that 
Protestant countries are 
much more free, more 
B enlightened, more indus- 
trious, more enterprising, 
more prosperous, more 
moral, and more happy, than those which 
have remained faithful to the Catholic 
religion ; and it has become fashionable to 
assume that this alleged superiority is 
fairly ascribable to the reformation. This 
great moral and religious revolution of 
the sixteenth century, say its friends, 
emancipated the human mind from a de- 
grading thraldom, and thereby gave a new 
impulse to human activity, the results of 
which are seen in the social ameliorations 
above indicated. While Catholic coun- 
tries have remained stationary under the 
influence of a stationary eo 
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Protestant countries, under the influence 
of one, the leading feature of which is 
progress, have advanced, and have shot 
immeasurably ahead of their neighbors. 

Such is the current theory, which we 
propose briefly to examine in the present 
paper. 
two parts: one, the assumption of the 
Bows. that Protestant countries are superior 
to those which are Catholic; and the 
other, the inference, a posteriori, that the 
superiority in question is to be ascribed to 
the influence of the Protestant religion. 
We propose to investigate each of these 
positions separately, in order to ascertain 
how far the assumed fact is to be relied 
on, and how far the inference drawn 
from it is sound or logical. The subject 
opens out to us a vast and most inter- 
esting field of investigation, which Mr. 
Laing has surveyed with great keen- 
sightedness and ability, making his ob- 
servations with patience and accuracy, 
stating his facts with boldness and pre- 
cision, and drawing his conclusions with 
his usual acuteness and candor. 

Should any be disposed to question his 
authority, we beg to remind them, that he 
isa Scotchman, a Protestant, and, for aught 
we know, a Presbyterian; that he mani- 
fests his dislike of the Catholic church 


The theory evidently consists of 
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throughout his work ; and that he does not 
deal in declamation or mere assertion, but 
in sober facts and stringent arguments. 
Does it detract from his authority that he 
is candid? Should he be spurned, be- 
cause he has the courage to state facts, 
and to publish truths new and unpalata- 
ble to his co-religionists? Should not 
every sensible man be rather inclined to 
view him with favor from the circum- 
stance that he has had the independence 
to break the trammels of sect, and to fling 


to the winds the stale misrepresentations of 


centuries ? Surely, one would think so. 
And we hail the recent appearance of 
this and of other similar works among us, 
under Protestant auspices, as an omen of 
a better spirit and of better times, of a dis- 
position to allow at least a portion of the 
truth to be told in regard to those who 
profess that venerable religion which was 
hallowed by the lives and deaths of thou- 
sands and millions eminent for their sanc- 
tity, for long centuries before the jarring 
discord of Protestantism broke on the 
world. We have been but too long the mere 
slaves of English prejudice, especially in 
religion ; it is high time to assert our inde- 
pendence. The day is gone by when the 
rusty lamp of English bigotry shall exer- 
cise over us the same despotic influence 
as did the lamp of Aladdin over its slaves: 
we should break our bonds, and be free. 
Such men precisely as Samuel Laing, 
Eisq., will act as the pioneers of this new 
revolution destined to be more important 
in its results than was that which secured 
our political independence. 

We shall confine our remarks, as Mr. 
Laing does, to the more conspicuous 
countries of Europe; and we shall en- 
deavor to be as succinct as the nature of 
the subject will allow. 

And, in the first place, suppose that we 
admit all that is asserted ; would it thence 
follow that Protestantism is true or divine, 
and Catiolicity false? Did Christ ever 
assign as a distinctive characteristic of his 
religion, that it should be the best calcu- 
lated to promote human comfort, and to 


A 
SENSE 


insure temporal prosperity, whether to in- 
dividuals or to nations? Were these 
merely temporal considerations among the 
primary, or even secondary objects he 
had in view in establishing his holy re- 
ligion ? If so, then why did he not origin- 


ate some at least of the great inventions of 


which our moderns boast so much, as 
having changed the very face of society ? 
Why did he not deliver lectures on com- 
merce, navigation, manufactures, and po- 
litical economy ? Why did he not as- 
sume the state and pomp of a great king, 
or at least the garb of a great political phi- 
losopher, to renovate the social condition, 
by remodelling society itself, through his 
superior authority and wisdom? We do 
not read that he did any thing of all this; 
or that, in fact, he either directly or indi- 
rectly alluded in his discourses to any of 
those great improvements which distin- 
guish modern trom ancient society, 

We read, on the contrary, that he spoke 
continually in praise of poverty, of hu- 
mility, of self-denial, of separation from 
the world in heart and affection, of leav- 
ing all things for his name’s sake, of sell- 
ing all things, and giving the proceeds to 
the poor, and of then taking up our cross 
and following him, that we might have a 
reward in a better world. The poor, the 
miserable, the diseased, and the for- 
saken, were his favorites, and those who 
abounded in riches and revelled in luxury 
were the objects of his aversion. In a 
word, he taught, both by word and by ex- 
ample, an utter contempt for the things 
most prized in this world, and a constant 
aspiration after those of the world to come, 
and this is a distinctive feature of his holy 
religion. Therefore, if we even admit 
that Protestant countries are,in a worldly 
point of view, more prosperous than Cath- 
olic countries, and that this prosperity is 
owing to the Protestant religion, it would 
not thence follow that Protestantism is the 
religion of Christ, and that Catholicity is 
not. On the contrary, the presumption 
would be, that a religion which thus tends 
primarily to promote mere worldly com- 
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forts, is of the earth, earthly ; that it is not 
at least that sublime and supernatural sys- 
tem taught by Jesus Christ, and intended 
to raise mankind above this world. Thus 
the whole reasoning of Protestants upon 
the alleged superiority of Protestant coun- 
tries is based upon false principles, and 
falls to the ground of itself; or, if it prove 
any thing, clearly leads to the inference, 
that Protestantism, in its ends, objects, 
and very nature, is a different thing alto- 
gether from original Christianity. 

In thus attempting to show the utter in- 
conclusiveness of a popular argument 
against Catholicity and in favor of Pro- 
ltestantism, we do not mean to imply, that 
the temporal prosperity of a nation or of 
an individual is incompatible with the 
profession and practicé of true Christian- 
ity ; far from it. A people may be wealthy, 
and yet be composed of true Christians ; 
but they will not necessarily be true 
Christians because they are wealthy, nor 
wealthy because they are true Christians. 
The two things are not incompatible, yet 
they are not necessarily associated to- 
gether; on the contrary, from the very 
genius and nature of Christianity, we 
would be naturally led to infer, that they 
are oftener found apart than united. And 
this is all that the argument calls for. So 
much for the soundness of the principles 
which lie at the foundation of this whole 
argument against Catholicity. We will 
now proceed to examine separately the 
two positions of modern Protestant wri- 
ters stated at the commencement of this 
paper; and we will begin with the one 
which ascribes the alleged superiority of 
Protestant over Catholic countries to the 
influence of the Protestant religion. 

I. Assuming the fact as established, is 
the mode of accounting for it either satis- 
factory or logical? Is the superiority in 
question necessarily the result of a differ- 
ence inreligion? May it not be accounted 
for on other principles; such as, a differ- 
ence of character in different masses of 
population, a difference of climate, of so- 
cial habits, of agricultural or commercial 
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facilities, of government? We think it 
may, and that such is the only rational or 
consistent theory by which we can satis- 
factorily account for the difference, if a 
difference really exist to be accounted for, 
which, as we trust to show in the sequel, 
is more than doubtful. And we shall be 
fully borne out in this by the unexception- 


able authority and conclusive reasoning of 
Mr. Laing himself, as we shall see. If 


people are prosperous, wealthy, and hap- 
py, merely because they are Protestants, 
then all Protestant nations should be pros- 
perous, wealthy, and happy; which is 
very far from being the case. If we ex- 
cept England, the Protestant countries of 
Iurope have really little to boast of, in 
any of these respects, over their Catholic 
neighbors. 

If commercial activity, and manulfactur- 
ing industry and skill, be prominent ele- 
ments of social prosperity and national 
wealth, then we freely admit, that Eng- 
land stands forth proudly pre-eminent 
above all other European nations, whether 
Protestant or Catholic. She is, confessed- 
ly, the most commercial and enterprising 
nation in the world. Her commerce 
covers the ocean, and, like a mighty co- 
lossus, bestrides the earth. Her manu- 
factures seek and find a market in the new 
and in the old world, in the islands of the 
Pacific and in those of the Indian ocean, 
in Australasia and in China. But is ail 
this successful commercial and manufac- 
turing enterprise a necessary result of her 
Protestantism? Can it not be explained 
on other principles altogether? Her in- 
sular position, the natural activity of her 
people, their all absorbing love of wealth, 
the colonial policy and grasping ambition 
of her government, her unscrupulousness 
as to the means so the end be secured, and 
many other considerations of a similar 
character, may account for the fact much 
more satisfactorily than her profession of 
the Protestant religion. 

To listen to the declamation of some 
modern writers on the vast commercial 
superiority of their country, one would 
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almost imagine that no other nation, es- 
pecially that no Catholic nation, had ever 
won laurels in this field of human activity, 
and that all the glory and all the triumphs 
were reserved to England under the quick- 
ening influence of the Protestant reforma- 
tion. Is such really the fact? Who 
gave the first impulse to this species of en- 
terprise? Who were the first pioneers of 
modern maritime discovery, and thereby 
laid the foundations of modern commerce? 
Who discovered a new world, and opened 
a new and boundless field to commercial 
adventure? The Catholic Columbus, 
sent out, in 1492, by the Catholic sove- 
reigns of Catholic Spain. Who first 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope? The 
Catholic Vasco de Gama, sent out, in 
1497, by Catholic Portugal. Who first 
discovered the East Indias and Brazil ? 
The Catholic mariner, Pedro Alvarez Ca- 
bral, likewise in the service of Portugal !* 
Who first discovered that powerful modern 
agent, steam, and applied it to navigation ? 
The Catholic Spaniard, Blasco de Garay, 
who, in 1543, made the first successful 
experiment of the kind in the harbor of 
Barcelona, in presence of the Emperor 
Charles V, and of all his court.¢ And, 
long before any of these triumphs of 
modern times in the field of discovery and 
enterprise, who first awakened Europe to 


a sense of the utility and importance of | 


exploring the resources of remote lands ? 
What Catholic pioneers were they, who, 
in the good old Catholic times, centuries 
before the reformation had dawned on the 
world, first stirred up a noble emulation in 
the minds of men by their glowing ac- 
counts of distant countries, and stimu- 
lated them to enter at once upon the bril- 
liant path of discovery? The Catholic 
navigators and travellers, the Venitian 
brothers, Nicholas and Maffeo Polo, in 
the thirteenth century,{ and the Catho- 


* For these and several other facts of similar 
import, see Irving’s ‘‘ Columbus,” vol. ii, p. 76, 
seqq.—Edit. New York, 1831. 

+ For an account of this experiment, see ‘‘ A 
Year in Spain,”’ vol. i, p. 47.—Edit. New York, 
1830. 

t Their different voyages were made between 











lic Mandeville, in the fourteenth.* Who 
contributed, more perhaps than any other 
body of men, to the stock of geographical 
and statistical knowledge, and thereby in- 
creased so much the resources of modern 
commerce? The Catholic missionaries, 
in different centuries, who traversed the 
most distant countries on their errand of 
divine mercy, and who freely communi- 
cated to the world the knowledge they had 
gleaned in their extensive travels. And 
these noble harbingers of civilization, be it 
ever remembered, were the special agents 
of the Catholic church, and were general- 
ly, if not always, sent out by the Roman 
pontiffs. If these things are so, Protestant 
England should not surely boast of having 
done every thing in this department of 
human knowledge and activity. 

It is a fact notorious to all who have 
but glanced at the pages of history, that, 
centuries before England had attained to 
her present commercial pre-eminence, the 
Catholic republics of Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and Pisa, in Italy, and the Cath- 
olic towns which composed the Hanseatic 
League of the middle ages, in Germany, 
were the great commercial carriers of the 
world, and occupied the high position 
which England now occupies. It is an- 
other fact equally notorious, that the Cath- 
olic kingdoms of Spain and Portugal were 
far in advance of England, in commercial 
activity and successful maritime enterprise, 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and the 


| greater partof theseventeenth century; and 


that, during a portion of the same period, 
and for a century later, Catholic France 
was able tocontend with her, and often with 
brilliant success, for maritime pre-emi- 
nence. Itis only within the last century 
that England has been able fully to es- 
tablish her claim to be mistress of the 
high seas, and the arbitress of commerce. 
It is, then, as clear as the light of day, 
that England does not owe her present 


the years 1255 and 1295, when they returned 
loaded with riches. See Irving’s Columbus, ii, 
290, seqq.—Edit. supra. 

* Between 1332 and 1372, when he died at 
Leige in France. Ibid. p. 303, seqq. 
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superiority to the influence of the Protest- 
ant religion, but to other circumstances 
altogether. 

And what are these circumstances ? 
Has England any reason to boast of them ? 
Or rather, has she not reason to blush and 
to hide her face with shame, as often as 
they are recalled to her remembrance ? 
Who were the first pioneers of English 
commerce, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries? What was their char- 
acter, and what their standing in veridical 
history ? How do they compare with the 
early Catholic navigators, in honor, eleva- 
tion of views, and common honesty? If 
there is any truth in history, as set forth 
even by such of our own Protestant wri- 
ters as Irving, Bancroft, and Prescott, the 
early Catholic navigators were, in general, 
men of high bearing and chivalrous char- 
acter, who would not stoop to do a mean 
thing; while the early English navigators, 
such as Gosnold, Gilbert, and Weymouth, 
and, we may add, Raleigh, Drake, and 
Hawkins, were unscrupulous, bold, bad 
men, as dishonest as they were enterpris- 
ing; little better, in fact, than accom- 
plished buccaniers and pirates. Yes, pi- 
rates; they deserve no softer name; for 
they made it a rule to seize upon the pro- 
perty and possessions of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, and French, whenever op- 
portunity offered, and in time of profound 
peace as well as of war. And what is 
more remarkable, the English govern- 
ment, instead of punishing them for their 
robberies on the high seas, or their un- 
principled aggressions on the often de- 
fenceless colonies of its Catholic neigh- 
bors, winked at their excesses, and even 
rewarded them for their boldness and 
success. If Protestantism inclined Eng- 
land to adopt this line of policy, and if 
Protestantism formed the character of her 
early navigators, then is Protestantism 
fully welcome to all the glory of having 
laid the foundation of England’s commer- 
cial greatness in modern times. Perhaps, 
the secret of her success may be, that, as 
a nation, she was emancipated by the re- 

\* 


formation from the harassing thraldom of 


a conscience, and her Catholic neighbors, 
not having been vouchsafed the same 
amount of light or freedom, still went on 
in the old fashioned way of doing what is 
right, and committing conseyuences to 
God. We donot assert this as a fact; we 
merely offer it asa theory, as plausible at 
least, and as well founded, as that which 
ascribes England’s modern greatness to 
her Protestantism. 

But if Catholicity is true, and Protest- 
antism false, how and why could God’s 
providence permit that the Catholic coun- 
tries above named should decline, and 
that Protestant England should attain 
to so unexampled a prosperity? We 
might answer this question—which has 
often puzzled the simple-minded inquirer 
—by asking another of a similar import: 
why does God often permit wicked men 
to accumulate wealth and roll in luxury, 
while the virtuous are often poor, misera- 
ble, and on the verge of starvation? why 
are Jews generally wealthy, and Chris- 
tians often poor and destitute? Is it be- 
cause the wicked are more the favorites 
of heaven than the good? Or is it fora 
precisely contrary reason; that according 


to the views of God, who takes in eternity - 


along with time, riches are usually a 
curse, and poverty a blessing? Is it be- 
cause the virtuous, who seek after eternal 
blessings and disparage those of time, are 
reserved for a higher reward than this 
world can bestow; and the wicked, who 
seek only this world, and have to expect 
no ulterior reward, are often remunerated 
for their merely human virtues with merely 
human and temporal blessings? Is it that 
the awful saying of our Blessed Lord in 
reference to the proud Pharisees who 
sought only human praise—THEY HAVE 
RECEIVED THEIR REWARD—1is Verified in 
their regard? Has England received her 
reward in this world, and is she to look 
for nothing beyond it? Are her grasping 
ambition, and her quenchless desire to 
accumulate wealth and to extend her 
power by all means, whether lawful or 
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not, really deserving of any higher re- 
ward? The day of judgment will reveal 
this, and many other awful things, in re- 
gard both to individuals and to nations. 
Till then, other nations less favored may 
hold up their heads, and abide their time, 
with bosoms filled with hope. 

II. But let us look a little more closely 


into this boasted commercial greatness of 


England, and see how it affects the masses 
of the English population, how far it pro- 
motes their worldly happiness, and how 
their social condition compares with that 
of their Catholic neighbors on the conti- 
nentof Europe. This will naturally bring 
us to the examination of the second ques- 
tion proposed above—whether it be really 
a fact that England and other Protestant 
countries are so much in advance of Cath- 
olic countries in social condition and in 
the comforts of every day life. 

Is it, then, true, that superior commer- 
cial activity and greater skill in manufac- 
tures are the best calculated to promote 
the general happiness of a people? Do 
they enrich the masses, or do they not 
rather enrich the few at the expense of the 
masses? Look at England, and what do 
you see? A land of the boldest social 
contrasts : overgrown fortunes in the few, 
and squalid misery in the many ; splendid 
palaces, and miserable hovels; men and 
women rolling in brilliant equipages, and 
haggard multitudes crying aloud for bread 
io prevent starvation at their very carriage 
windows; speculators amassing enormous 
wealth in the manufacturing districts, and 
a mass of wretched operatives worked 
almost to death, and nearly starving in the 
midst of their hard labor to sustain life ; 
immense profits realized by avaricious 
capitalists; with the price of labor cut 
down to the very starving point; in a 
word, active industry and bold enterprise 
every where, and yet a laboring popula- 
tion often badly clothed, badly fed, and 
badly housed, and very far trom being 
either well instructed or moral.* 


* That great poet and humorist, the late Thomas 
Hood, has admirably hit off the condition of the 
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For the truth of this picture, we appeal 
with confidence to the official reports re- 
cently presented to the British parliament, 
setting forth the condition of the operatives 
in the manufacturing districts and in the 
collieries. The philosophic observer will 
not fail to trace this sad poverty and mis- 
ery of the laboring population of England 
to that insatiate spirit of avarice—so com- 
mon in highly commercial communities 
—which abstracts money from the pockets 
of the many to put it into those of the few, 
who have already more than they can 
usefully dispose of. Nor can it be denied, 
that the Protestant principle of private 
judgment in religious matters, a principle 
that sets up each man for himself, and, as 
it were, isolates him from the society in 
which he lives, has tended greatly to fos- 
ter a selfish spirit in the rich, to feed their 
avarice, and to render them insensible to 
the hardships and plaints of poverty. 
While England was Catholic, charity was 
a golden coin which freely circulated every 
where; since she has become Protestant, 
it is seldom heard of, except at public 
dinners, in subscription lists, or in the 


laboring poor in England, in his ‘‘Song of the 
Shirt.’’ We will insert three stanzas of this 
whimsical, but feeling little poem, in which the 
poor, hard-worked female operative is repre- 
sented as holding a sad soliloquy with herself on 
her hard condition. The case may apply as well 
to laborers of the other sex, if not even better. 


** But why do I talk of death, 
That phantom of grisly bone ; 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep, 
O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


‘«* Work, work, work! 
My labor never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw—- 
A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shattered roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there. 


66 * * = * = 


O! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip aud primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour, 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal!” 
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work-house. Those who do such high 
sounding charities “ have received their 
reward.” 

The impoverished and miserable con- 
dition of Catholic Ireland is sometimes 
pointed to as an instance of the improvi- 
dence which Catholicity generates in those 
who profess its principles; while the su- 
perior wealth and thriftiness of the Irish 
and English Protestant population are 
proudly set forth, as the natural results 
of Protestantism. Shame on those who 
seriously allege this as an argument! 
What but English tyranny and Protestant 
rapacity brought about this difference in 
the condition of the Cathoiic and Protest- 
ant Irish? What but the most heartless 
avarice and the most grinding oppression, 
originally brought about, and has since 
perpetuated the miseries of Catholic Ire- 
land? Is it fair or generous first to rob a 
man of his lands, and to rifle his pockets, 
and then taunt him with his poverty and 
degradation? Yet this is precisely what 
is done by those who strive to make such 
capital out of the sufferings of Ireland. 
At least three-fourths of the landed estate 
in Ireland are in the hands of Protestants, 
who constitute scarcely an eighth of the 
population ; and, in most instances, this 
property was wrested from the original 
Catholic proprietors by the most lawless 
and high-handed violence—by confisca- 
tion backed by military force. Protestant- 
ism has surely no reason to boast of its 
ascendancy of wealth and influence in 
Ireland ; and the Jrish Catholics have much 
greater reason to boast of their poverty, 
induced by their firm attachment to the 
ancient faith, than have Irish Protestants 
to vaunt their ill-gotten wealth. Protestant 
political economists should never even 
breathe the name of Ireland, lest it should 
choke their utterance. 

England and France may offer a fairer 
example of the relative social conditions of 
two neighboring masses of population, the 
one Protestant and the other Catholic. Mr. 
Laing has instituted the comparison be- 
tween them, and we are willing to abide by 
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his candid judgment in the matter. Con- 
sidering that he is a British subject, with 
strong prejudices against both the religion 
and the policy of France, his authority is 
surely unexceptionable. We will en- 
deavor to exhibit, in a very condensed 
form, the results of his observations and 
reasoning in regard to the social features 
of each country. 

The cBief point of difference between 
England and France is connected with 
the laws of inheritance. In England there 
exists an hereditary aristocracy who hold, 
by regular descent from the father to the 
eldest son, much the largest portion of the 
landed property. ‘The law provides for 
this entailment of vast landed estates by 
the most rigid enactments. A titled land- 
lord is not allowed to divide or diminish 
his property in lands; he can only use 
the fruits of them during his life-time, 
when they descend entire to the oldest son. 
The natural result of this feature in Eng- 
lish social economy, is, that the land is in 
the hands of the few, and that the vast 
body of the English agricultural popula- 
tion consists of mere tenants, wholly de- 
pendent on the great landlords. In Franee 
the case is widely different. The law of 
primogeniture was abolished in 1789; and 
the effect of the abolition has been to de- 
stroy the hereditary aristocracy with vast 
entailed estates, and to make at least one 
half of the entire population landed pro- 
prietors, thereby giving them a direct in- 
terest in the soil, and stimulating them to 
increased industry. According to the sta- 
tistical returns lately published by M. 
Dupin, “the amount of arable land at 
present in France is little more than it 
was in 1789, but the population is in- 
creased by about eight millions; and in 
consequence of the division of property 
by the law of succession, one-half of the 
whole population are proprietors, and, 
counting their families, two-thirds of the 
whole are engaged in the direct cultivation 
of the soil.’’* 

The result of this sub-division of pro- 

* Quoted by Laing; p. 74. 
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perty has been—as Mr. Laing clearly 
proves against Arthur Young and the 
Edinburg reviewers—greatly to improve 
the social condition of the French popu- 
lation, to add to their comforts, and to 
develop to a much greater extent the re- 
sources of the soil. Instead of vast estates 
but half cultivated, France is now cut up 
into smaller properties to which the prin- 
ciples of garden culture have be@n applied. 
The beneficial changes brought about in 
little more than half a century, during 
which the experiment has heen tried, pre- 
sent a satisfactory proof that the abolition 
of entailment in estates has been of vast 
utility to the mass of the people, and afford 
likewise an earnest of still greater im- 
provement in the social condition of 
France. Nay, more; Mr. Laing proves 
that the condition of the French people is 


better and more comfortable than that of | 


the English in similar circumstances. 
We will extract a portion of his testimony 
and reasoning on this curious subject. 


‘* What is the condition of their (the 
French) laboring class at present, com- 
pared to that of our own? The only 
means of comparison is to take one class 
of men, whose condition is in all countries 
the same relatively to that of the common 
laborer, the military—and to compare the 
condition of the common laborer in each 
country, with that of the common soldier. 
Now in England, since 1816, no bounty, 
or even trifling bounty, is~ required to 
obtain recruits for the army; and none 
but men of the best description as to age, 
health, and stature, are received. The 
inference to be made is, that the condition 
of our common soldier is so much better 
than, or so equal to, the condition of our 
common laborer, that little or no induce- 
ment of bounty is required to make able- 
bodied men enlist in sufficient numbers. 
But the condition of our soldier has not 
been altered for the better since the peace, 
since 1816. It is the condition of our 
laboring class that has altered for the 
worse. In England, as in France, the 
soldier is fed, paid, lodged, and clothed, 
precisely as he was five and twenty years 
ago. But in France, although the term 
of service is only for six years, so far are 
the laboring class from such a condition 
as to enlist without the inducement of 
bounty, that from 1800 to 2000 francs, or 
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£80 sterling, are usually offered for a re- 
cruit, to serve as a substitute for one who 
is drawn by ballot for the army. Clubs 
and assurance companies are established 
all over France, for providing substitutes 
for the members who may happen to be 
drawn for the service. The inference to 
be made is, that here the condition of the 
common laborer is too good to be ex- 
changed for that of the common soldier 
without the inducement of a premium; 
his labor too valuable to be given for the 
mere living and pay of the soldier, al- 
though the soldier’s pay and living are as 
good, in proportion to the habits of the 
people and price of provisions, as in 
England. How ludicrous, as one sits on 
the deck of a fine steam-vessel going down 
the Saone, or the Rhone, or the Seine, 
passing every half-hour other steam- 
vessels, and every five or six miles under 
iron-suspension bridges, and past canals, 
short factory rail-roads even, and new 
built factories—how laughable now to 
read the lugubrious predictions of Arthur 
Young half a century ago, of Birbeck a 
quarter of a century ago, of the Edinburg 
Review some twenty years ago, about the 
inevitable consequences of the French 
law of succession! ‘A pauper warren!’ 
Look up from the page, and laugh. Look 
around upon the actual prosperity, the 
well-being, and the rising industry of this 
people under their system. Look at the 
activity on their rivers, at the new factory 
chimneys against the horizon, at the 
steam-boats, canals, roads, coal works, 
wherever nature gives any opening to 
enterprise.’’* 


But it is not only in the physical com- 
forts of life, that the bulk of the French 
people are much better off than that of the 
English ; it is also in matters of higher 
moment—in honesty, in politeness, and 
in the suavity and high tone of social in- 
tercourse. Let us again listen to the can- 
did Scotchman. 


** Let us do justice to the French char- 
acter. Their self-command, their upon- 
honor principle, is very remarkable and 
much more generally diffused than among 
our own population. Tuery are, I BE- 
LIEVE, A MORE HONEST PEOPLE THAN THE 
Britisu. ‘The beggar, who is evidently 
hungry, respects the fruit upon the road- 
side within his reach, although there is 
nobody to protect it. Property is much 
respected in France; and in bringing .up 


* Pp. 77-8. 
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children, this fidelity towards the property 
of others seems much more carefully in- 
culcated by parents in the lowest class, in 
the home-education of their children, than 
with us. This respect for the property 
is closely connected with that respect for 
the feelings of our neighbors, which con- 
stitutes what is called good manners. 
This is carefully inculeated in children of 
all ranks in France. They are taught to 
do what is pleasing and agreeable to 
others. We are too apt to undervalue 
this spirit, as tending merely to superficial 
accomplishments, to empty compliment 
in words, and unmeaning appearance in 
acts. But, in reality, this reference to the 
feelings of others in all we do is a moral 
habit of great value, where it is generally 
diffused, and enters into the home train- 
ing of every family. It is an education 
both of the parent and child in morals, 
carried on through the medium of external 
manners. Our lower and middle classes 
are deficient in this kind of family educa- 
tion. . . . . . Itisa fine distinction 
of the French national character, and 
social economy, that practical morality is 
more generally taught through manners, 
among and by the people themselves, than 
in any country in Europe. One or two 
striking instances of this general respect 
for property have occurred to me in tra- 
velling in France. I once forgot my um- 
brella in a diligence going to Bordeaux, 
in which I travelled as faras Tours. My 
umbrella went on to Bordeaux and re- 
turned to Tours in the corner of the coach, 
without being appropriated by any of 
the numerous passengers, or work people, 
who must have passed through it on so 
long a journey, and had this stray un- 
owned article before them. I once travel- 
led from Paris to Boulogne with a gentle- 
man who had come up the same road a 
few days before. We were conversing 
on this very subject, the honesty of the 
people in general, and he recollected hav- 
ing left on the table of one of the inns half 
a basket of grapes, worth about twelve 
sous, which, he said, he was sure he 
would find safe. On arriving, he asked 
the waiter if he had seen the grapes, and 
they were instantly produced, as a matter 
of course, out of a press in which they 
had been carefully put away as property 
not belonging to the house.’’* 


These little incidents speak volumes for 
the honesty of the French people. We 
venture to say, that if an umbrella were 


* Pp. 79-80. 








lost in a stage coach in England, the 
United States, or any Protestant country 
of Europe, the owner would never even 
think of its recovery. In those countries, 
these and similar articles are but too often 
regarded as common property, to be ap- 
propriated by the finder. 

Protestant Holland and Catholic Bel- 
gium present another very fair field of 
comparison between the relative social 
comforts and prosperity of the Protestant 
and Catholic populations in Europe. The 
two little kingdoms are immediately ad- 
joining each other; and until the tyranny 
and intolerance of the Dutch government 
drove the Belgians into a revolution in 
1830, they had formed but one kingdom 
since the settlement of Europe by the 
allied powers at the congress of Vienna, 
in 1815. Now what is the relative con- 
dition of these two people? There is no 
comparison between them. In industry, 
in enterprise, in manufactures, in agricul- 
ture, in enlightenment, and in political 
liberty, the Catholic Belgians are im- 
measurably ahead of the Protestant Dutch. 
All Belgium is cultivated as a garden ; it 
is filled, like France, with small landed 
proprietors whose industry fully brings out 
the resources of the soil, and fills the 
country with abundance. It is, in pro- 
portion to the territory, perhaps the most 
populous, as well as the most prosperous 
country in Europe. It is certainly the 
freest and the most tolerant monarchy in 
the world. 

In one thing only can Holland claim 
the precedency over Belgium—in com- 
merce; but even in this respect, Holland 
has greatly declined of late, notwithstand- 
ing the great advantages of her position. 

‘In the deserted streets of Delft, and 
Leyden, and Haarlem,”’’ says Mr. Laing, 
*‘the grass is growing through the seams 
of the brick pavements; the ragged petti- 
coat flutters in the wind outof the draw- 
ing room casements of a palace ; the echo 
of wooden shoes clattering through empty 


saloons, tells of past magnificence—of ac- 
tual indigence.’’* 


*P. 40. 
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Even during the period of her greatest 
commercial prosperity, when her honest 
burghers suddenly became purse-proud 
millionaires, and her fleets contended with 
those of England for the ascendancy on 
the high seas, the mass of her population 
derived but little benefit from the over- 
grown .ortunes of a few lucky adven- 
turers. 


‘* How little the mass of the people of the 
Seven United Provinces, the boors or pea- 
sants, or even the burgesses of the middle 
and lower classes, had been acted upon by 
the wealth and prosperity of the commer- 
cial class in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, may be seen in their dwellings, 
furniture, clothing, and enjoyments, and 
habits of civilized life. These are all of 
the make, material, and age, prior to the 
rise of the power and opulence of Hol- 
land—of the age of Queen Elizabeth— 
and have remained, unchanged and un- 
improved, until that power and opulence 
have fallen again to the level from which 
they rose. A commercial class, an aris- 
tocracy of capitalists, numerous perhaps 
as a moneyed body, but nothing as a na- 
tional mass, were alone acted upon by 
this commercial prosperity; and when 
trade gradually removed to other coun- 
tries, the Dutch capitalist, without 
changing his domicil, easily transferred 
his capital to where the use of it was 
wanted and profitable. Holland remains 
a country full of capitalists and paupers ; 
her wealth giving little employment, com- 
paratively, to her own population in pro- 
ductive industry, and adding Httle to their 
prosperity, well-being, and habits of ac- 
tivity in producing and enjoying the ob- 
jects of civilized life.’’* 

While Belgium has the best rail-roads, 
the briskest manufactures, and the most 
free and thriving population on the conti- 
nent of Europe, Holland has little to de- 
pend on but her commerce, and this re- 
source has now well nigh failed her. The 
poor abound in every district, and their 
condition is indeed deplorable in the ex- 
treme. Even the charitable institutions 
devised for their relief are, like most other 
institutions of the kind in Protestant coun- 
tries, little better than state prisons, or 
else they are agricultural colonies in bar- 


*P. 43. 


ren places beyond the Zuyder Zee, in 
which paupers are compelled to labor, 
like English convicts sent out to Botany 
bay.* Mr. Laing gives us the following 
appreciation of the Dutch character as 
compared with the English: 


«The Dutch people, eminently charitable 
and benevolent as a public, their country 
full of beneficent institutions admirably 
conducted and munificently supported, (!) 
are, asindividuals, somewhat rough, hard, 
and, although it be uncharitable to say so, 
uncharitable and unfeeling. We have, 
too, at home, our excellent benevolent 
men, who will subscribe their sovereign, 
or their twenty, to an hospital, house of 
refuge, or missionary or charitable society 
for the relief or instruction of the ‘poor ; 
but, on principle, withhold their penny 
from the shivering female on their door- 
steps, imploring alms for the pale, sickly 
infant in her arms. They are right on 
principle and consideration, quite right; 
but one is not particularly in love with 
such quite-right people. The instinct of 
benevolence in the heart is worth a whole 
theory of such political economy in the 
head.’’+ 

We may here remark, in general, that 
there is much more real charity exhibited 
towards the poor in Catholic than in Pro- 
testant countries. In the former, besides 
individual alms cheerfully and unostenta- 
tiously bestowed, there are splendid pub- 
lic charities richly endowed in all the great 
cities, where every thing is provided for 
the comfort and consolation of the desti- 
tute ofall classes. These charities are not 
mere state establishments, supported by a 
burdensome taxation, and served by state 
hirelings at so much a day, as are the 
*‘ admirably conducted and munificently 
supported ”’ charitable institutions of Hol- 
land, and of all other Protestant countries 
with which we are acquainted ; but they 
are often the creations of a real Christian 
charity in individuals, who bestow freely 
and abundantly of their wealth for this 
noble purpose ; and they are not served by 
mercenaries, who seem disposed to do 
just as little as is compatible with a re- 


* For a description of these colonies, see Laing, 


+ P. 46. 
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taining of their situation and a drawing 
of their stated salary, but by men and 
women, who act from religious motives, 
and freely and cheerfully do whatever is 
in their power for the relief of suffering 
humanity, and all this for the love of God 
whose special favorites the poor are con- 
sidered to be by the Catholic church. 
Whoever will take the trouble fully and 
impartially to examine the history and 
character of Protestant and Catholic chari- 
ties, cannot fail to notice these character- 
istic traits in both, and to mark the vast 
superiority of the latter over the former in 
all the particulars above indicated. Ex- 
ceptions there may be, but the general 
rule is as we have stated it. 

There seems to be this remarkable dif- 
ference between the condition of the poor 
in Catholic and in Protestant countries, 
that, whereas, in the latter, they are 
viewed by the law, and too often by the 
people themselves, as state criminals, and 
are treated accordingly ; in the former, 
they are regarded as objects of compassion, 
and are almost always accosted with 
kindness, and treated with tenderness. 
Vagrant, vagabond—no epithet is too 
strong for the English or even American 
beggar. Is not this but too often the case 
amongst ourselves? And yet, are our 
Protestant brethren generally uncharita- 
ble? We do not say so. The fault is 
more that of society than of individuals ; 
more that of their religion than of any na- 
tural hard-heartedness in those who pro- 
fess it. Protestantism, we repeat it, ne- 
cessarily fosters a spirit of isolation, of 
individualism, of selfishness, of pride ; and 
it was only Protestantism that could have 
made generally current the popular max- 
im: “every man for himself, and God for 
us all.” ™ Catholic countries, the social 


feeling is much stronger, and such a 
maxim would grate harshly on the popu- 
lar ear; its general acceptance would be 
impossible. 

Mr. Laing not only asserts, but proves, 
that the Catholic population of Prussia 
is more industrious, enterprising, and 
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wealthy, as well as more free and en- 
lightened on their rights and wants, than 
the Protestant population of the same 
kingdom. He also shows that this supe- 
riority is fairly traceable, not only to their 
position on the Rhine, and in the vicinity 
of France or Poland, but also to their 
principles as Catholics exempting them 
from the iron religious supremacy of the 
Prussian monarch, and placing their spir- 
itual rights under the special guardianship 
of the Roman pontiff.* But we must here 
advert to another very striking feature 
which existed in the social economy of 
Prussia up to the beginning of the present 
century—a peculiarity which, we _ be- 
lieve, was also found until lately in Den- 
mark, and in several other Protestant 
kingdoms or principalities in the north of 
Europe. We allude to the feudal or serf- 
system, which degraded the mass of the 
population into the veriest slaves that ever 
drew the breath of life—slaves who were 
mere fixtures on the soil, and were bought 
and sold with it according to the interest 
or caprice of their masters. This horri- 
ble system of thraldom does not, we think, 
now exist in any European country, ex- 
cept Russia, and Poland, the poor crushed 
victim of Russia ; it certainly has not ex- 
isted for centuries in any country where 
Catholicity was enabled to exercise its in- 
fluence untrammelled and uncontrolled. 
From the time that, in the expressive lan- 
guage of Voltaire—an implacable enemy 
of the papacy and of all religion—the no- 
ble Pontiff Alexander III, by his declara- 
tion in the third general council of Lateran 
in 1167, “ broke the bonds of ten millions 
of European serfs,’’ the serf-system had 
been abolished, or greatly abated, in all 
the kingdoms in which the spiritual au- 
thority of the popes could be felt. This 
genial influence, however, had been slow 
in penetrating into the cold regions of 
northern Europe; it had not penetrated at 
all into Russia, where the papacy was 
despised, and its declarations treated with 
contempt. 


* Pp, 155, and 230—32. 
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Such being the facts of history, be it 
ever remembered, that Prussia and other 
Protestant kingdoms of northern Europe 
actually riveted the bondage of the poor 
peasantry, and retained, or rather renewed, 
the degrading serf-system, from the first 
dawn of the reformation down to the be- 
ginning of the present century! At the 
commencement of the reformation, the 
German peasants had risen in mass, and 
had struck for their civil and_ political 
rights. The German princes, at the in- 
stigation of Luther himself, and of the 
other principal reformers, had crushed 
their revolt by main force, and had 
drowned their cries for liberty in their 
blood. For almost three centuries from 
that date, the condition of the peasants 
was worse than it had ever been before ; 
and the reformation, which talked so much 
about its love of human liberty, and en- 
veighed so loudly against the enslaving 
tyranny of Rome, actually kept the mass 
of its own followers, for almost three cen- 
turies, in the most galling and degrading 
of all servitudes! That such is the fact, 
will appear from the following testimony 
of Mr. Laing : 

“If the serf deserted, he was brought 
back by the military, who patrolled the 
roads for the purpose of preventing the 
escape of the peasants into the free towns, 
their only secure asylum, and was im- 
prisoned, fed on bread and water in the 
black hole, which existed on every baro- 


nial estate, and flogged. The condition 
of these born serfs was very similar to 


| 
| 





that of the negro slaves on the West In- 
dia estate during the apprenticeship term, 
before their final emancipation. This 
system was in full vigor up to the beginning 
of the present century, and not merely in 
remote unfrequented corners of the conti- 
nent, but in the centre of her civilization, 
all around Hamburg and Lubeck, for in- 
stance, in Holstein, Schleswig, Hanover, 
Brunswick, and over all Prussia.’’* 


Our readers may now perceive, who 
have been the real friends of the poor, and 
the real champions of human liberty, the 
Protestants or the Catholics. While the 
former have talked and boasted much, 
they have really effected little, or rather 
their actions have but too often sadly be- 
lied their professions. The latter have said 
little, but have done much. And the result 
of these two opposite lines of conduct is 
plainly traceable in the present condition 
of the poor—the bulk of the population — 
in most Catholic and Protestant countries 
of Europe. 

We have yet much more to say on this 
most interesting subject; we have yet to 
speak of the social condition of Switzer- 
land and Italy, and we have to institute a 
comparison between Catholic and Pro- 
testant countries in regard to the moral 
and religious conditions of their respective 
populations. But we have already ex- 
ceeded the limits of a Magazine article, 
and our readers will, we are confident, 
pardon us if we defer these important 
topics to a future paper. 


*P. 104. 
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The Dark Ages; A Series of Essays, in- 
tending to illustrate the State of Religion 


and Literature in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, ~ 


and twelfth Centuries. By the Rev. S. 
R. Maitland, F. R. S. and F. 8. A., 
*‘Librarian to his grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and keeper of 
the MSS. at Lambeth.” From the 
second London edition. New York: 
Published by J. A. Sparks, 161 Fulton 
street. 1846. Nos. 6 and 7, vol. 3, of 
the ‘* Churchman’s Library.”’ 

Feud (CATHOLICS, to whom 
English is the vernacu- 
} lar, we can now say 
« that we have a litera- 
f, ture. The same could 
28 with difficulty have 
been remarked of a period, not more distant 
even than the last generation. We were, 
indeed, but a few years since, almost en- 
tirely cut off from access to the literature 
of our language; particularly works of a 
lighter and more ornate class. The ex- 
clusion extended to nearly the entire round 
of English authorship, not only to fiction, 
poetry and works of fancy, but likewise 
to history, biography, and even the written 
details of art and science. The reader, if 
he consulted at all those sources of “‘ Eng- 
lish undefiled,’? must needs have done so 
at the expense of his feelings and tastes, 
almost of his principles, as a Catholic. 
A sentiment, if we may so call it, an in- 
considerate prejudice, an unreasoning 
hostility against the church, had posses- 
sion of the Protestant mind. Authors by 
profession had long written for a Protest- 
ant public, and depended for support upon 
the favor with which their productions 
were received by that public. That will 
be, indeed, a golden age, when the author 
will consult the discursive faculty of his 
Vou. VI.—No. 1 2 
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genius and taste, and not the favor of 
readers and patrons, discriminating only in 
accordance with opinions already formed. 
Most probably we shall never see that 
day, whatever changes may take place, 
if man remain what man has been. At 
any rate, no literary Utopia of the kind 
has been realized during the Protestant 
ages of English literature, through which 
we have passed. The writers en amateur. 
few in comparison with those who exer- 
cise the art for bread, were hedged in 
from a generous use of the pen by a sim- 
ilar barrier. They sought after fame, and 
this was only to be acquired at the expense 
of a clipping of the wings of genius, a 
subserviency to the tastes and appetites 
of the day. The blame rested, not so 
much with men of letters, as with a com- 
munity imbued with an exclusively Pro- 
testant taste, spirit and principle of con- 
duct, and seeking in all things offensive 
weapons with which to wound the 
church, the great object of obloquy and 
hostility. History was falsified. The 
entire round of literature was corrupted 
to that object and intent. Even the ro- 
mance, the novel, the tale of fictitious joy 
or sorrow, was made the medium of de- 
traction and calumny, and a most effective 
assailant of the faith. The envenomed 
dagger and the poisoned bowl, became 
favorite implements in the hands of their 
dramatis persone, who were plotting 
priests, treacherous monks, or faithless 
nuns, we had almost said for the imost 
part, and seemed, throughout every 
change of scene and event of the plot, to 
be intent only on blackening, in the most 
hideous manner, that which they were 
presumed and brought forward to repre- 
sent.* 


* As an illustration of the insidious manner in 
which even the common literature of the schoo} 
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Under such auspices, and amidst so 
great difficulties, how could the Catholic 
gentleman of those days become a belles- 
lettres writer, or even scholar, except by 
some special providence, or even a mira- 
cle? As a reader, or student even, he 
could not but revolt from the pages he 
perused. The reality of wrong and con- 
tumely stared him out of countenance at 
every line, discouraged his aspirations, 
and taught him to seek some other chan- 
nel for his genius. What was his hope or 
encouragement, or what patrons had he 
as a writer? The author must have 
stimulus, besides the approval of his own 
fireside, and beyond the little circle of his 
immediate acquaintance. Some substan- 
tial reward eould alone suffice to spur 
him onward in that strenuous and con- 
tinued exertion, which is necessary to 
earry out any great work of genius and 
mental labor. Thus, comparatively, very 
little was achieved by the Catholic mind, 
during the Protestant ages of our literature, 
and that little by a great mind here and 
there that arose superior to obstacles of 
every kind, and originated productions 
honorable to the church. These few eases 
however were but as exceptions to a rule, 
and impressed no character on the gene- 
ration in which they occurred. The lit- 
erature of that day was Protestant m 
principle, tendeney and detail, and so 
continued up to a very recent period. 
ft was not alone defective, from its exelu- 
sive and partial tone and bias, as opposed to 
the Catholic church, but also from an 
inherent fault, springing from the absence 


room was made to bearupon, and excite prejudice 
against the church, we extract the following from 
the pages of the candid Cobbett: ‘* Undeniable 
as is the fact, that the ‘ Reformation’ robbed the 
poor of their patrimony ; clear as we shall, by- 
and-by, see the proofs of its power in creating 
paupers, and in taking from the higher all com- 
passion for the lower elasses, how incessant have 
been the efforts, how crafty the schemes, to make 
us believe precisely the contrary! If the salva- 
tion of their own souls had been the object they 
had in view, the deceivers could not have labored 
with more pains and anxiety. They have parti- 
cularly bent their attention to the implanting of 
their falsehoods in the minds of children. The 
press has teemed, for two centuries and more, 
with cheap books having this object principally 
in view. Of one instance of this sort cannot re- 
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of those impulses, motives and senti- 
ments which, in a Catholie age and 
under the prevailing influence of the 
church, must have produced a very bene- 
ficial effect. To the intelligent reader we, 
surely, need not point out the defects to 
which allusion is made. Who has not 
perceived and felt them? The scholar 
acquiring the first elements of knowledge, 
studious youth, reflecting age, all can 
speak from experience. The corruption 
extended to the elementary treatise, as to 
the learned essay; equally to the school 
book and the scientific folio. 

The Catholic mind, of our language, 
during the period we have styled the 
Protestant ages of English literature, was 
indeed comparatively stagnant and with- 
out permanent result. But, there were 
honorable exceptions; enough, at least, 
to show what could have been accom- 
plished with encouragement, and .that the 
Catholies of those days were not sluggish 
or mert. They prized the opportunity, 
but could not obtain it. We must blame 
the times, not the men. Notwithstanding 
the almost invincible obstacles, which 
then stood in the way of the Catholic as- 
pirant to literary eminence, we yet find 
in the annals of those times the names of 
many eminent authors, whose produc- 
tions have survived to our day, and are 
the admiration of the English scholar as 
classics of his language. The history of 
those works and of their distinguished 
authors, furnishes proof that Catholic in- 
telleet was not dead, or passive, and illus- 
trates the difficulties and embarrassments 


frain from making particular mention ; namely, a 


fable in a spelling book, by one Fenning, which 


has been in use in England for more than half a 
century. The fable is called, ‘The Priest and 
the jester.’ A man, as the fable says, went to 
a ‘Romish Priest,’ and asked charity of him. 
He began by asking fora guinea, but lowered the 
sum till it came to a farthing, and still the priest 
refused. Then the beggar asked for ‘ a blessing,’ 
which the priest readtly consented to give him: 
‘No,’ said the beggar ; ‘ if it were worth but one 
single farthing you would not give it me.’ How 
indefatigable must have been these deceivers, 
when they could resort to means like these! 
W hat multitudes of children, how many millions 
of people have, by this book alone, had falsehood 
the most base and wicked engraven upon their 
minds !’”’— Cobbett’s Reformation. Letter V. 
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it had to contend with on every hand. 
Those who distinguish themselves in 
literature, have the faculty and impulse 
of genius in different degrees. With 
many, of the greatest capacity, a certain 
indolence is characteristic. These require 
some great incitement, some powerful 
provocative to arouse them to exertion. 
As facilities and encouragement are af- 
forded, a greater or less number spring 


into action. 


Only those, comparatively 


very few, in whom the impulse to literary 


eminence, the desire of seeing the cause of 
truth, or some other motive is, as it were, 
overwhelming, shake off the apathy aris- 
ing from discouraging circumstances or 
times, and are authors in spite of the 
We can thus account for the 
small number of Catholic English works, 
which have been transmitted to us. 
Many, undoubtedly, which, in their day, 
were celebrated, and attracted a large 
share of consideration and esteem, are 
now out of print, or only appear in the 
collection of the antiquary, or in old cata- 
logues. 


One class of works by Catholics we 


find far more numerous than all others 
during the reign of Protestant literary as- 
cendency. We allude to those of a po- 
lemical and religious character. Of this 
class of Catholic productions, the authors 
were mostly divines. A long list of them 
adorns the English annals of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
The ascendency of Protestant, and the 
decadence of Catholic influence in the au- 
thorship of our language, may be said to 
have taken place early in the seventeenth 
century, and to have thence continued 
down, almost without change or inter- 
ruption, to a recent period. Divines, for 
the most part, write for other than tem- 
poral reward, and are less influenced by 
the desire of reputation or mere eminence. 
The commanding impulses with them are 
the discharge of duty, or to benefit or de- 
fend the faith. 
a supernatural motive, exercised zeal and 
energy as authors, when others had al- | attention was excited to the faith. He 


They, therefore, urged by 


| most abandoned the field. Their number 


must create surprise, even at this day. 
We can but allow ourselves, in the pre- 


sent connection, an allusion to a few of 


the more useful and distinguished. 
Among several eminent Catholic theo- 
logians and writers of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Dr. Thomas Hardinge was conspicu- 
ous. He arose almost coeval with the 
so-called reformation in England, and is 
particularly remembered for his celebrated 
controversy with Jewel, a bishop of the 
establishment. Notwithstanding the de- 
pressed state of the Catholic body, the 
church at that period found able and zeal- 
ous defenders. Father Parsons was, per- 
haps, most celebrated. Sir Edward Coke, 
in the preface to the fifth volume of his 
reports, endeavored to establish by prece- 
dents the spiritual supremacy of the king 
of England. Father Parsons, in 1606, 
published a reply, entitled “ An Answer 
to the fifth part of the Reports of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, &c., by a Catholic Divine,” 
at St. Omer’s ; which exhausted the argu- 
ment, and was long celebrated among 
polemics. Among Catholic authors of 
the seventeenth century, Abraham Wood- 
head was very generally read and re- 
spected, particularly for his works of con- 
troversy. Alban Butler highly prized him 
as an author, and his commendation 
surely is no feeble praise. The style and 
manner of Woodhead were, perhaps, too 
quaint and modish for the readers of this 
day. A digest, or remodelled edition of 
his works, could not but prove valuable as 
an addition to our current stock of Cath- 
olic religious publications. During the 
reign of the second Charles, Hugh Pau- 
lin Cressy acquired fame as a historian 
and controversialist. The private bio- 
graphy of this distinguished son of the 
church is interesting. He was born in 
England in 1603, a Protestant of the es- 
tablishment. In 1626 he became fellow 
of Merton college, Oxford, where he had 
spent many years. During his travels 
subsequently in Catholic Europe, his 
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became a convert in 1646, and afterwards | 
was a monk of the illustrious order of St. 
Benedict, which has contributed so many 
eminent men’ of letters to the church. 
Among his first productions as a Catholic 
was one entitled ‘* Exomologesis, or a 
faithful narrative of the occasions and 
motives of his conversion to Catholic 





unity.”” Two editions of it appeared in 
1647 and 1658. He spent seven years in 
the Benedictine convent of Douay, during 
which materials were collected for his 
greatest work, the ‘Church History ot 
Britany from the beginning of Christianity 
to the Norman Conquest.”? It was pub- 
lished at Rouen, in one large volume folio, 
in 1668. He left in manuscript the second 
part, which, as it is said, carried that his- 
tory down to hisown times. The MS. is 
supposed to have perished with his con- 
vent at Douay during the horrors of the 
French revolution. Another of his works 
was “ Sancta Sophia, or directions for the 
prayer of contemplation,’’ which appeared 
in two volumes at Douay in 1657. We 
may judge of Cressy from the rank and 
characterofhis literary antagonists, among 
whom were Lord Clarendon and Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet. John Gother became famous 
among polemics of the same century. 
Contemporary writers enumerate, of his 
labors as an author, seventeen controver- 
sial works and twelve spiritual tracts, be- 
sides other productions. Dryden denomi- 
nated them “a masterpiece in the English 
language.”” The most celebrated of his 
controversial labors, ‘‘ A Papist misre- 
presented and represented,” has passed 
through more than seventeen editions in 
England alone, and is familiar, in its 
abridged form by Dr. Challoner, to the 
Catholic readers of ourownday. Among 
the most celebrated of Gother’s spiritual 
works is ‘Instructions on the Epistles 
and Gospels of the whole year.” It 
passed through many editions, and has 
been considered, for the purity, force, and 
excellence of its English, not inferior to 
the diction of Swift. Dr. Henry Holden, 
another celebrated author and divine, was 


an Englishman; he was born in 1596, 
and studied at Douay. He became a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, and died in 1665. 
His work, ‘* Divine fidei Analysis,” ac- 
quired great reputation and ran through 
several editions. It was translated into 
English. Dr. Holden continued abroad, 
and acquired the first place as an author 
among Catholic English divines then es- 
tablished in foreign countries. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, a number of other writers, di- 
vines for the most part, attained to great 
celebrity. ‘They were a multitude, but 
are now mostly forgotten, or their works 
difficult to be procured: the sad effects of 
centuries of bitter discouragement and 
persecution! We have not even been 
able to preserve that which Providence 
supplied, in defiance of irreligious hos- 
tility and the efforts of hostile govern- 
ments, for the consolation and edification 
of the oppressed Catholic of those times 
that truly “ tried men’s souls!”” Among 
this mass of now obsolete and almost for- 
gotten masterpieces of authorship, “A 
Search into matters of Religion,’’ issued at 
St. Omer’s in 1615, by Francis Walsing- 
ham, is particularly to be remembered. 
It was highly spoken of by the hagio- 
graphist, the Rev. Dr. Alban Butler. 

Notwithstanding the continued discour- 
agements under which the pastors of the 
English Catholic body continually labored, 
and the absorbing duties of their mission- 
ary charge, they supplied to their spiritual 
children the very best works of praver and 
direction. In thisrespect, they were behind 
no other country. Many of these produc- 
tions, the work of persecuted generations, 
havesurvived, and are the foundation of our 
present standard prayer books and works 
of devotion now in use in our language. 
One of the oldest English prayer books, 


/ “The Whole Manual,” may be right- 


fully compared for excellence with any 
current Catholic work of the same class. 

Early in the seventeenth century, Dr. 
Hawarden, who had taught theology at 
Douay, went to England, and was 
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aiterwards distinguished by many able 
polemical writings. His style united 
‘* brevity, accuracy, clearness, order, and 
close reasoning.’”’* The illustrious Chal- 
loner edified the Catholic body by his vir- 
tues, and instructed them by his many 
writings. The * Garden of the Soul”’ 
was among his most noted works, and it 
still preserves great popularity as a book 
of devotion, particularly in England. 
It has also been domesticated with us. 
His ‘* Meditations,’”? and “‘ Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests,”? each in two vol- 
umes, are well known to Catholics in 
America as well as in Europe. We need 
not dwell upon their merits. Dr. Chal- 
loner has conferred a lasting benefit on 
the church, by his collection of the lives 
of the missionaries of England, during her 
long mania of persecution. Itis a work of 
great labor and research, and preserves in 
an accurate and authentic form valuable 
records and traditions which, had not the 
compilation been undertaken by Dr. 
Challoner, might have been lost for ever. 
His life remains to us, from the pens of 
two ecclesiastics, cotemporaries of the 
church in England. Dr. Walmesly, 
another prelate, was a distinguished writer 
and divine. He had been a Benedictine 
monk, and first became known, as a 


* Many who are any thing but Catholic in their 
charity might consult with profit the second chap- 
ter of Dr. Hawarden’s work, ‘* Charity and 
Truth.”? The annexed is a summary of the doc- 
trine of that chapter, and is in the words of the 
author: ‘*1. That whatever be the religious be- 
lief of the parents of a person who is baptized, and 
whatever be the faith of the person who baptizes 
him, he becomes, in the instant of his baptism, a 
member of the holy Catholic church mentioned 
in the Apostle’s Creed. 2. That he receives in 
his baptism justifying grace and justifying faith. 
3. That he loses the former by the commission of 
any mortal sin. 4. That he loses the latter by the 
commission of a mortal sin against faith, but does 
not lose it by the commission of a mortal sin of any 
other kind. 5. That, without such wilful ignorance 
or wilful error as amounts to a crime in the eye of 
God, a mortal sin against faith is never committed; 
and sixthly, that, except in an extreme case, no in- 
dividual is justified in imputing, even in his own 
mind, this criminal ignorance, or criminal error, 
to any other individual.’’ Certainly where the 
church, by the writings of her doctors and pre- 
lates, leans to moderation, individuals should hesi- 
tate before advancing extreme and sweeping 
opinions. They should not “damn” indiscrimi- 
nately, ‘* even in their own minds.” 

O* 
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mathematician, by a defence, in one of 


the foreign journals, of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s doctrine of Fluxions. The essay 
was received, by the suffrages of the 
learned, with universal applause. The 
author was chosen, by the academy of 
Berlin, a member of their institute, an 
honor which his humility induced him to 
decline. In 1747 he became engaged in 
other mathematical discussions, but gave 
up entirely that class of pursuits upon his 
appointment as vicar apostolic.* Dr. 
Walmesley, also, under the nom de plume 
‘* Pastorini,’”” produced “A History of 
the Church taken from the Apocalypse,”’ 
and ** An Explanation of the Prophecy of 
Eizekiel.’’? The former has been translated 
into Latin, French, Italian and German. 
This distinguished author died in 1797, 
but his works areextant. Although now 
speaking of the religious and polemical 
Catholic English works, particularly of 
former days, we have yet alluded briefly 
in passing to other productions of several 
authors named. 

All the above works had circulation 
almost only among Catholics. They 
were read but little beyond that pale. 
Among the first publications of a more 
popular character was “ Letters of a 
Free Thinker,” by the Rev. James Usher, 
an Irish priest resident in England. The 
letters originally appeared in a periodical 
of the day, but were afterwards published 
in a collected form. They embodied a 
witty satire, illustrating the increase of 
** popery,’’ notwithstanding pains, penal- 
ties, and persecution, and excited great 
interest and notice. The work may be 
said first to have drawn public attention 
to the position of the English Catholics. 
It appeared in French, Italian, and Span- 
ish, and ran through several editions. It 


* This dereliction of science, as is said, was 
** owing to his having been once so subdued while 
he was celebrating the sacred mysteries, by a 
mathematical abstraction, as to find himself 
making diagrams on the linen of the altar with the 
paten.”” So great was his ardor in the pursuit ! 
When its relinquishment by the newly created 
prelate was mentioned to D’Alembert, he ex- 
pressed great concern at the loss which philo- 
sophers would thereby sustain. 
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is extant. Usher was, also, a fine belles- 
lettres scholar. His ‘* Clio, an Essay on 
Taste,”?’ was much esteemed. Among 
the most deservedly great works of the 
period was “The Lives of the Fathers, 
Martyrs, and other principal Saints,’’ 
&e., by the Rev. Alban Butler. It at 
once, upon its appearance, exercised a 
great influence beyond as within the Cath- 
olic body, and is familiarly known to 
readers of almost all languages. This 
divine and antiquary enriched Catholic 
literature with other valuable productions. 
The distinguished Father O’ Leary also did 
much to dispel public prejudice against 
Catholics by his writings and _ labors. 
He was an Irishman, although England 
became the field of his clerical duties. 
His wit was great, and his satire, although 
stringent and overwhelming, peculiarly 
good ndtured. His writings against Dr. 
Woodward, Protestant bishop of Cloyne, 
are quite celebrated, and all well recollect 
his answer to that dignitary who quar- 
relled with purgatory, ‘‘ that he might go 
farther and fare worse.”? It is pretty 
generally known, and quite as generally 
used. Father O’Leary also assailed Wes- 
ley with great powers of sarcasm and ar- 
gument. Dr. Thomas Hussy, the eloquent 
bishop of Waterford, will long live in 
memory for his extensive influence, and 
great and good qualities. His sermons 
and writings are justly esteemed. The 
establishment of Maynooth college was 
due principally to his exertions. He was 
its first president. The Rev. James Archer 
is among the distinguished Catholic 
preachers of those times. _Mr. John 
Fletcher, preacher and writer, Francis 
Martyn and others, were also celebrated. 

This brief sketch of Catholic theologians 
and writers brings us to the present cen- 
tury. Our details have been mostly con- 
fined to England and Irish ecclesiastics 
resident there.* The ranks of the Irish 
clergy, during the same period, furnish 


*For most of the facts, and many of the re- 
marks, in the preceding sketch of Catholic Eng- 
lish writers, we are indebted to a valuable work 
entitled ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of the English, 
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very many distinguished names, but the 
results of their labors have not been so 
well preserved as even those of their Eng- 
lish brethren. We have no collected 
memoirs, or other information, upon the 
subject, in any authentic form. It would 
prove atopic of great interest should the 
labor be attempted by some writer and 
scholar competentto the task. We have 
reason to hope that Maynooth in its re- 
vived state, and the other new and flour- 
ishing foundations which are springing 
into efficiency all over the face of that 
beautiful land, will do much for their na- 
tional Catholic literature, past and present. 
Ireland, during the ages of exclusive Pro- 
testant ascendency in the literature of our 
language, labored under even still greater 
disadvantages and discouragements than 
England. There were fewer facilities and 
patrons to her choice literary spirits. 
There were left in England Catholic no- 
blemen and gentry of wealth and influ- 
ence, during the times of greatest oppres- 
sion, who, to some extent at least, filled 
the part of a Mecenas to the Catholic 
writer. There were important literary 
collections, in the archives and libraries 
of the old Catholic families of the land. 
The chapels of foreign embassies, also, 
with the protection afforded by their 
several chaplaincies, stood in the light of 
advantages to the Catholic writer of Eng- 
land, when the Irishman was isolated, 
persecuted, and alone. We regret that 
our generation, for the above reasons, 
cannot enter more fully into the de.ails of 
Catholic Irish literary genius, of the two 
last centuries. Her most gifted sons were 
born truly to the ‘heritage of woe ;” 
their names remain ‘‘ unhonored” only 
because *‘unsung.”? Her ‘‘minds, preg- 
nant with celestial fire,’’ were debarred 
the natural expression and rewards of 
genius by an adverse and cruel fate. 

In our retrospective glance at the Pro- 
testant ages of linglish literature, we must 
not altogether lose sight of Catholic poets, 


Irish, and Scottish Catholics since the Reforma 
tion,” &c., by ‘* Charles Butler, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn.’? London: 3d edition of 1822. 
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historians and other authors. For the 
most part, the Catholic poet was then not 
Catholic in his works, as he wrote for a 
Protestant and prejudiced public. We 
can only claim his writings as those of a 
Catholic, because of the absence of bias 
against, and revilings upon the faith, in- 
stitutions and history of his church. A 


few of the most distinguished poets of | 


those times were, indeed, Catholic, but 
they yielded over much to the corrupt 
and licentious tone of the semi-Christian 
literature of the day. We can record 
their names, indeed, as an evidence that 
Catholic intellect had not succumbed to 
persecution ; otherwise, but little honor 
to the church is to be drawn from their 
efforts of authorship. There are excep- 


tions however to the last remark, to one of 


which we shall presently allude. Shak- 
speare, perhaps justly, has been and is 
claimed as a Catholic, more upon negative 
presumption of the above character than 
Dryden, 

‘‘ The great high-priest of all the tuneful Nine,”’ 


became a Catholic, after his writings, 


direct evidence. 


| 


obnoxious to censure on the ground of | 


too great license, had appeared. He at- 
toned, by useful and serious works, for 
the wanderings of his early muse. The 
ablest of controversial poems, in defence 
of the church, is from his gifted pen.* 
We may here mention Pope also as a 
Catholic. Many of his works were of an 
immoral tendency, and one of them un- 
sound, perhaps, but, in latter life, he was 
a regular attendant upon the services of 
his church, and died with its consolations. 
Garch and Wycherly, two Catholic poets 
of some eminence, are mentioned in 
‘‘Spence’s Anecdotes.”” Crashaw and 
others wrote during the reign of Charles 
the second. Father Robert Southwell, 


* We have alluded, in the present article, to 
an early English prayer book, ‘*‘The Whole 
Manual.”’ It is not certain, but tradition asserts, 
and the presumption is sustained by internal evi- 
dence, that the translations, in an edition of that 
“Manual,” of the “Te Deum,” ‘*Pange Lingua,” 
‘* Veni Creator,”’ and ‘‘ Salve Regina,” are from 
the Catholicised pen, if we may be allowed the 
term, of DryDEN. 





priest, is an honorable exception, besides 
others who might be named, to the sub- 
serviency of Catholic poets, during the 
period in question. He wrote about 1595. 
Sir Edgerton Brydges says of him, in his 
Censura Literaria—‘‘ a deep moral pathos; 
illumined by fervent piety, marked every 
thing Southwell wrote, either in prose or 
verse. There is something singularly 
simple, chaste, eloquent and fluent, in his 
diction on all occasions.”? He was mar- 
tyred. 

We can bestow only a word upon the 
Catholic historians of that period, who 
were not few, but appeared at intervals. 
The ** Church history of England, from 
the year 1500 to the year 1688, chiefly 
with regard to Catholics,” &c., by the 
Rev. Dr. Dodd, appeared at Brussels, in 
1737, in three volumes folio. The learned 
author spent thirty years upon that great 
work. Itis valuable for impartiality, ac- 
curacy of reference and abundant infor- 
mation. The historian was distinguished 
as a polished writer, for the excellence of 
his style. Dr. Patterson, physician to 
Charles J, originated the work entitled 
‘** Jerusalem and Babel, or the Image of 
both Churches; being a treatise, histori- 
cally discussing whether Catholics or 
Protestants be the better subjects; by P. 
DD. M.”? The second edition appeared in 
1653 at London. We may also allude, 
among Catholic historical writers, to Mr. 
Hooke, author of ‘“Roman History,” in 
four volumes quarto, which appeared in 
1738, and has been styled the “best 
modern history of that people ;’’—the 
“Life of Cardinal Pole,” by Phillips, 
canon of Tongres, which is also a history 
of the period;—Bishop John Milner’s 
** History of Winchester,” who exposes 
the errors of Hume; his “ Letters to a 
Prebendary,’”? which rendered important 
service to the Catholic cause: also his great 
works, the ‘‘ Inquiry into certain vulgar 
opinions concerning the Catholic inhabit- 
ants, and the antiquities of Ireland, in a 
series of letters from thence, addressed to 
a Protestant gentleman in England,” also 
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the ** End of Religious Controversy ;”— 
and Mr. Joseph Berington’s productions, 
the ‘* History of Abailard and Eloisa ;”’ 
“The History of Henry the Second ;” 
“The History of the Middle Ages ;” 
**State and Behaviour of the English 
Catholics,’’ published in 1780; ** Memoirs 
of Panzani,” issued in 1793. 

Many other eminent Catholic scholars, 
during the times of which we have been 
treating, cultivated literature of the more 
solid kind, also belles-lettres and the polite 
arts, with success. Many of them be- 
came authors of fugitive productions of 
merit, or valuable permanent works. The 
Catholics have been represented, also, at 
the English bar, by many eminent jurists 
and lawyers, during the long-period since 
that bar and the English bench were 
altogether Catholic: among them by 
Austin, Piggott, Booth, Duane, and others 
of equal note, in defiance of exclusion 
and penalties. In sacred music, there 
were several eminent Catholic English 
composers. 

We have glanced, in our preceding 
comments, at some of the topics, con- 
nected with a consideration of the Protest- 
ant ages of English literature, through 
which we have passed, and now come to 
the sequel of these remarks, the great 
Catholic literary revival and reaction of 
the century in which we live. 

Since the year 1800, a vast change has 
taken place in the public mind, particu- 
larly of the British empire, in regard to 
Catholics and their church. It is a reac- 
tion which was long foreseen as inevitable. 
Error had run its course, and the fuel of 
persecution become, as it were, exhausted. 
The eyes of the discriminating gradually 
opened to the shameful partiality and 
prejudice which pervaded history and all 
other works, illustrating the two preced- 
ing “reformed”? centuries. Changes in 
religious systems, the breaking up of old, 
and the formation of new creeds, aided in 
correcting and remodelling the public 
mind and taste. Political reform and con- 


vulsion have been, also, not without 
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effect. The gradual expansion of the 
church, her recovery from a period of 
depression and degradation, with which 
she had been chastised, as if for her good, 
by a divine hand, commanded attention 
and respect. Other causes operated ; but 
we seek, now, to illustrate effects more 
than impulses, the revived rather than the 
reviving influence of the church upon the 
literature of the English tongue. The 
Catholic church in America, of late so 
feeble that she could scarcely walk alone, 
has had her influence, too, upon a regen- 
eration so much needed and so long hoped 
and prayed for; but of that hereafter. It 
is, as yet, confined within her own bor- 
ders; she has received from abroad much, 
and given but little in return. We must 
look to Great Britain, mainly, for the 
source and operation of the causes which 
have gradually cleared the channel, and 
are now at work purifying the broad, and 
deep, and noble current of English litera- 
ture. A liberalized tone already pervades 
its every department, and affords abun- 
dant reason to anticipate great results to 
faith, morals, law and government. 

The perversion, as regarded the Catho- 
lic church, which so recently pervaded 
the authorship of our language, was not 
confined to any one class or division of 
works, but was co-extensive with the 
boundaries of English composition. It 
extended to history, biography, jurispru- 
dence, science, art, poetry, fiction, and 
periodical literature in all its branches. 
Not only were the ecclesiastical av nals of 
preceding ages of the church falsified, 
her faith and discipline misrepresented, 
her great names distorted or suppressed, 
but local history, even that of England 
herself, was no longer to be relied on. 
So faithfully had the English writings, of 
more than two centuries, labored in black- 
ening the character of every thing apper- 
taining to the Catholic name and profes- 
sion, that, just before our day, no history, 
memoir, or biography was extant, except 
works strictly Catholic, giving other than 
false pictures of the men and events of 
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Anglo-Catholic times. Hume, the enemy 
of all religion, and indifferent to truth, 
under the corrupting influence of the court 
and the times, did not scruple to employ 
his venal pen in assailing what all then 
delighted to dishonor. If the infidel thus 
gave way, what was to be expected from 
the ** churchman” and “ dissenter,’ who 
were spurred on, in their assaults upon 
the Catholic and his church, by the zeal 
and bigotry of hostile creeds. Catholic 
biography was defaced, in all its aspects, 
equally with historic truth. The law as 
a profession, and government, were con- 
fined to the Protestant, and thus they 
became, both in theory and practice, ene- 
mies of that church which had laid their 
foundations and watched over their devel- 
opment, even to a mature and perfect 
growth. The theories of science even, 
were directed against her, its mother. In 
the neglect of Catholic principles and in- 
fluences, art languished, became dead, 
and its humanizing and liberalizing effects 
upon an age of ‘ polemical barbarism ” 
were lost. The poet was a partizan, and 
a convert to the common spirit of detrac- 
tion which prevailed. His lyre became 
from habit deceitful, and one to be but 
little courted by the Catholic aspirant. 
But through fiction, under all its shades 
of variety, the romance, the novel, the 
simple tale of social or domestic life, the 
deadliest blow was dealt at the church. 
There the novice who reads reflects not, 
guards not against covert innuendo and 
detraction. In the excitement of the plot, 
vice and virtue, truth and falsehood, 
change places. The moral vision is con- 
fused. The chords of the human heart 
vibrate most readily to the religious im- 
pulse, it matters not whether it be pure or 
spring from a lie, so that the falsehood 
he concealed; to that the novelist, whose 
province is with the passions, most natu- 
rally appeals. We are apt to underesti- 


mate, not undervalue, the influences of 
fiction. The student of realities, the prac- 
tical man, can have no affinities with the 
dreamer. He lives in the actual, there- 
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fore cannot estimate the unreal. On this 
point, an ounce of common sense, founded 
on experience, is worth any amount of 
abstract theory. A slight acquaintance 
with the run of modern English fiction, 
cannot but produce conviction, as to the 
immense power it exercises adverse to the 
church. We can but counteract this by 
a remedy in kind; like by like, the unreal 
founded upon falsehood by that based upon 
truth alone. Extravagant fancy may sup- 
ply to the novelist materials for story more 
dazzling than those drawn from a pru- 
dent, and, at the same time, wholesorne 
exercise of the imagination ; but the graces 
and refinements of literary acquirement, 
are alike at the command of all, and can 
adorn equally the useful and meritricious 
work. From these reflections, a lesson 
may be derived of great value and utility. 
We should aid, nay more, it is our duty 
to encourage Catholic works of fiction, 
within its ligitimate limits. 

The whole round, we may say, of 
English periodical literature, was in its 
tendency most adverse ,to Catholics, ull 
the commencement of that change, vastly 
for the better, the growth of recent years. 

In our observations, just made, we have 
alluded, not to works of a religious stamp, 
professedly sectarian, or aimed avowedly 
against the church, but to the different 
classes of secular literature, within the 
reach of all, Protestant as well as Catho- 
lic, and forming the staple reading of our 
language. A full list of English publica- 
tions against *‘ popery,”? would be a work 
of no small labor, but one vastly amusing 
when completed. It is a consoling and a 
glorious reflection to the Cathelic, that so 
vast an ocean, raging and threatening for 
centuries, has been unable to engulf the 
bark of Peter. It sails on, unharmed and 
unretarded, in its heaven-directed course! 

We may here enumerate more parti- 
cularly the principal causes of the gradual 
reform taking place in English literature, 
to which allusion has been made already. 
First and foremost is that reaction which 
ever follows upon great religious or 
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national excesses, and which, in Great 
Britian, springs from motives both consci- 
entious and patriotic ; contrition for injus- 
tice committed against truth and mercy, 
compensation for oppression inflicted con- 
trary to law and justice. This reaction 
paved the way for change, and opened the 
public mind to new impressions from 
novel sources. The emancipation, rise, 
and increased intelligence of the Catholic 
body itself in England, Ireland, and the 
British dependencies, contributed largely 
to the movement. Political reform and 
change have done their share also by in- 
direct but active influence. Who can 
deny that the repeal of the * test and cor- 
poration ”’ acts in 1828, *‘ Catholic eman- 
cipation ” in 1829, and the “* reform bill’’ 
of 1831, produced extensive results in 
favor of the church? The greater unity 
and comity which have continued to pre- 
vail now for more than three decades of 
years among the nations of Europe, we 
may indeed say of the world, also in- 
creased facilities of intercommunication, 
and a long continued peace, have tended to 
enlarge and extend the Catholic influence. 
These latter causes peculiarly operate 
upon periodical literature. 

Much has been done by works, the im- 
mediate productions of Catholic pens, 
to effect a change. Every Catholic is 
aware how great an effect has been pro- 
dueed by that excellent periodical, the 
Dublin Review, alone. Lingard is now, 
by the general confession of all, the 
standard historian of England. Hume, 
with some for a time his rival, has been 
driven from the field. Lingard needs not 
our feeble praise. His great work stands 
out the literary monument of the age. 
Nor have his great abilities and acquire- 


ments been confined to the “ History of | 


England.’”’ He has illustrated the anti- 
quities of the venerated Anglo-Saxon 
church of former days ; also the creed and 
devotion of her more modern children.* 

* As an evidence of the estimation in which the 


learned labors of Dr. Lingard are held by the 
head of the church, the holy father, by diploma 
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He is truly the leader in the Catholic re- 
generation of English literature. His 
‘History of England” gave it a great 
forward movement. 

Ireland has played a useful and distin- 
guished part in this true ‘ reformation.” 
She is fast becoming a nation, if not in 
political position as yet, at least in feeling 
and sentiment. She has discovered an 
important truth—that she can stand alone. 
A spirit of nationality, unheard of for 
ages of sorrow and oppression, pervades 
the breasts of her sons, and, among its 
other blessings, urges them on, by all mo- 
lives dear to the patriot breast, in the 
career of literary eminence, 


- ——-—— toclimb that steep, 
Where fame’s proud temple shines afar.”’ 





Ireland has a national literature of the 
past. She is fast reviving that, and 
uniting with it one of the present, young, 
vigorous, and active. She has -watched 
and promoted the regenerating move- 
ment in Britain, and, having a common 
language, the laudable efforts of both na- 
tions act mutually upon each other. Dis- 
cord and prejudice between the “sister 
isles,’ arising from religious causes, are 
fast giving way to peace, charity, and 
literary concord. 

Decay in the *‘ establishment ” of Eng- 
land, the great bulwark of oppression and 
penal enactment, should not be passed 
without mention in this connection. 

But, perhaps, of all the sources of im- 
provement, the ‘‘ Tractarian Movement ”’ 
may be esteemed first in its conse, uences 
upon the English literature of this century. 
An influence from within, in individuals 
and systems, must needs, in the nature of 
things, produce greater results than one 
from without, especially where reason, 
the feelings, and the heart are concerned. 


dated August 2ith, in 1521 we believe, after no- 
ticing ‘‘ his diligent and useful discharge of mis- 
sionary duty, his exertions during fourteen years 
in the education of youth, in the Catholic college 
of Ushaw, his learned works, his defence of the 
holy see, and the general esteem in which he is 
held by the English literati,’ honored him with 
the triple academic laurel—the degree of doctor 
in divinity, in civil and in canon law. 
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Partly from necessity, in part from a sense 
of justice, and with purity of motive, the 
Tractarian writers have given themselves 
to the vindication of a wide range of Cath- 
olic topics—religious and secular; his- 
torical, ecclesiastical, and critical. Their 
tone, for the most part, when treating of 
the church, and in allusions to her, is 
subdued, respectful, truthful. They have 
no violent hostilities to encounter within 
themselves ; their prejudices even lean to 


the side of Catholic truth. The works of | 
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this school of recent English authors are 
far advanced towards what we may es- 
teem a Catholic standard of English litera- 
ture. They vindicate Catholic biography, 
dogma, discipline, and usage. On the 
points, already few, which separate Tract- 
arians from the church there is a vari- 
ance, but trivial in comparison with that 
gulf, apparently impassable, which, at no 
distant day, separated from the Catholic 
every class of Protestants, both the ultra 
and the moderate. 


LINES, 


WRITTEN ON SEEING THE WRECK OF A STEAMER. 


For the U. S. C. Magazine. 


ExprrInG day had faded from the heavens, 

And pale and pensive shone the stars of even ; 
Each trembling lamp that glitters in the skies 
Views the proud bark, which over the waters flies. 
Ambition- winged, no rival can she bear, 

While equal sovereignty she scorns to share. 
Now silence holds its solitary reign, 

And moonlight sleeps upon the liquid plain. 
Onward she rolls, the willing waves divide, 

And dash the foaming spray from side to side. 
Unyielding fame directs her rapid pace, 

And glory urges on the fatal race. 

How many watched her speedy course that night, 
Doomed ne’er to greet the morning’s welcome light ! 
With spirits high, and souls with hope elate, 
Unconscious of the stealthy step of fate, 

Which, ere the morning’s dawn awakes the day, 
To other scenes will haste their souls away. 
Thoughtless of danger, all retire to rest, 

And quiet slumbers tranquillize each breast ; 
Sweet dreams dispel all sorrow and all care, 

And fancy’s visions sport in realms of air ; 

Aerial meetings charm the mental eye, 

And earth-born griefs in shumbering phantoms fly. 
Alas! how little does the spirit think 

Its being stands upon the awful brink 

Of present death !—that Heaven’s decree has gone, 
To call the soul before the Maker’s throne? 
Calmly they sleep ; while every whispering breath 
Of air comes moaning with the wail of death. 

But hark! a cry breaks on the slumberer’s ear, 
Affrighted voices speak some danger near. 
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He starts ! but from the slumbers of the night 
He wakes to scenes of terror and affright. 
Above, around, one universal blaze 

Bursts on his view, and terrifies his gaze ! 

How sad the scene! what shrieks of wild despair! 
What cries of anguish fill the midnight air! 

The prayers of mothers, and the infant’s cry, 
(Too pure to live, and yet afraid to die,) 

The agony of hearts, where life yet young 

Has scarcely sported, e’en its sweets among, 

Rise in one piteous wail, one sigh of grief: 

Will no kind hand be raised to give relief ? 

The rich, the poor, the freeman and the slave, 
See death advancing in each swelling wave. 

With stern, unpitying, unrelenting mien, 

The savage conqueror marks the sad, sad scene. 
No human force can wrest from him his prey, 
And victor now, he bears his prize away. D. B. 
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WE ARE BUT OF YESTERDAY.—Tertullian. 


For the U. 


£3 H E history of the Catho- 

lic church in Ohio com- 
“% prises a period of only 
[i<j twenty-eight years. It is 
RT $4 not improbable that the 

SN Es Jesuit and Franciscan 
missionaries, who had commenced to 
preach the Gospel on the shores of Lakes 
Erie, Huron, and Michigan, towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century, made 
numerous proselytes among the Indians 
of this portion of the great west, and that 
our holy faith was thus perpetuated from 
sire to son by the converted of the tribes 
ofthe Ottawas, Potowatamies,and Wyan- 
dots, until their title to the soil was ex- 
tinguished, and their places were occupied 
by the white men. It is even certain that 





the first missionaries in the Ohio found 
very many of our red brethren blessed 
with the knowledge, and fervent in the 
practices of the true faith, and that from 


S. C. Magazine. 


sixteen to twenty families of Canadian 


French, who settled near the mouth of 


Miami of the lakes, or the Maumee, as it 
is now called, united with the untutored 
children of the forest in worshipping the 
common Father of all, according to the re- 
ligion of his divine Son once delivered to 
the saints; but it is nevertheless true that 
the first chapel, of which we have any 
authentic record, that was ever conse- 
crated to Almighty God within our bor- 
ders, was St. Joseph’s, in Perry county, 


which was solemnly blessed on the 6th of 


December, 1818, by Rev. Edward Fen- 
wick and his nephew, Rev. N. D. Young, 
of the order of St. Dominic, both natives 
of Maryland, and deriving their jurisdic- 
tion from the venerable Dr. Flaget, who 
was then the only bishop between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi. This 
chapel was first built of logs, to which an 
addition of stone was subsequently made, 
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so that it was, for a considerable time, 
«partly logs and partly stone.”” When 
the congregation, which consisted of only 
ten families when the chapel was first 
opened, had increased in number, the logs 
disappeared, and a new addition, or, to 
speak more correctly, a separate church, 
of brick, marked the progress of im- 
provement, and afforded new facilities for 
the accommodation of the faithful. An 
humble convent,* whose reverend in- 
mutes, one American, N. D. Young, one 
Irishman, Thomas Martin, and one Bel- 
gian, Vincent de Rymacher, cheerfully 
shared in all the hardships and privations 
incident to the new colony, was erected 
near the church, and, from its peaceful 
precincts, the Saving truths of faith were 
conveyed, and its divine sacraments ad- 
ministered to many a weary emigrant 
who had almost despaired of enjoying 
those blessings in the solitude which he 
had selected for his home. The _ bene- 
dictions of the poor, and the refreshing 
dews of heaven, descended on the spiritual 
seed thus sown. It increased and multi- 
plied the hundred fold. New congrega- 
tions were formed in Somerset, Lancaster, 
Zanesville, St. Barnabas, Morgan county, 
Rehoboth and St. Patrick’s, seven miles 
from St. Joseph’s, and in Sapp’s settle- 
ment, and various other stations still more 
distant, was the white habit of St. Domi- 
nic hailed by the lonely Catholic as the 
harbinger of glad tidings, and the symbol 
of the joy, the purity, and the triumphs 
which attest the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, and the fulfilment of the promises 
made by her divine Founder to the church. 
It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, soon 
after the ascension of Jesus Christ, to give 
occasion to his church for the solemn and 
authentic exercise of the powers with 
which he had endowed her for the wise 
government of his people. That power 

* The honored name of Mr. Peter Dittoe, who 
was the first benefactor to our churches, among 
the laity, having generously given half asection of 
land, or 320 acres for this purpose, deserves to be 


recorded here, and for ever gratefully preserved 
in the archives of the diocess. 
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was the same with which he had been 
himself invested by his heavenly Father. 
He had perhaps exhibited its highest evi- 
dence, and its supreme prerogative, in the 
calling of his apostles, and breathing into 
them the ‘‘ Holy Ghost.”” And when 
their number, by the fall of one, was in- 
complete, and the miraculous conversions 
of pentecost required new accessions to 
the apostolic college, we find them, with 
the same authority, now that Christ was 
no longer, as before, among them, im- 
posing hands on Mathias, and Paul, and 
Barnabas, and elevating them to the 
height and plenitude of their own com- 
mission. With the like confidence in the 
power thus received by him through the 
hands of the original apostles, did St. Paul 
make Timothy bishop of Ephesus and 
Titus of Crete, ‘‘ with authority to ordain 
faithful men, priests, who should them- 
selves be fit to teach others also.” It was 
thus that the church was preserved in 
past ages, and in the same divine order 
have we received, at this great distance 
of time and space, the succession of our 
chief pastors. 

The archbishop of Baltimore, and the 
other prelates to whose faithful care the 
destinies of our infant church were con- 
fided, failed not to notice the rapid in- 
crease in the population of Ohio since the 
formation of the first permanent white 
settlement, at Marietta,on 7th of April, 
1788, and at Columbia, six miles north of 
Cincinnati, in September of the same 
year, but especially from the period of her 
admission as an independent state of this 
great confederacy in 1802. They had also 
beheld, with spiritual joy, the success 
which had, in so many places, crowned 
the labors of our earliest missionaries, and 
they felt that the time had arrived when 
the welfare of the faithful and the inter- 
ests of the church required, that this state 
should be erected into a separate diocess, 
and its incumbent charged with the ad- 
ministration of the territories of Michigan 
and the north-west. The Rev. Edward 
Fenwick, the first missionary of Ohio, 
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was chosen to be its first bishop. The 
bull of Pope Pius VII, which appoints 


him to this high office, is dated 19th of | 


June, 1821, and its provisions are in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of the 
American prelates, with regard to the ex- 
tent of his diocess, and his spiritual ad- 
ministration of the territories already men- 
tioned. He was consecrated by Bishop 
F'laget assisted, as authorized in the papal 
brief, by two priests, Rev. Messrs. Wil- 
son and Hill, O. P., on the feast of the 
holy name of Jesus, 13th of January, 
{822, in the church of St. Rose, Wash- 
ington county, Ky., Rt. Rev. Dr. David, 
bishop of Mauricastro, and coadjutor of 
Bardstown, preaching the consecration 
sermon. : 

There were no notes taken, that we are 
aware of, of the discourse pronounced on 
this memorable occasion, but in lieu there- 
of, it may not be here inappropriate to 
sketch the edifying history of our first 
spiritual father, and thus elucidate the 
early annals of religion in this diocess. 

Edward Fenwick was born in St. 
Mary’s county, Maryland, in 1768, and 
was descended from an ancient English 
Catholic family of Northumberland, Eng- 
land. To preserve his innocence, and the 
«© tender and affectionate piety ,’’ of which 
he had given the most consoling evidence 
from his youth, as well as to secure for 
him the benefits of a sound Christian edu- 
cation, which the intolerance of the gov- 
ernment denied him in his native land, his 
widowed mother was induced to send him 
to the college of Bornheim, near Antwerp, 
in Flanders, while he was yet in his six- 
teenth year. The perils of the ocean were 
less appalling to that Catholic mother, less 
formidable to her faithful son, than the 
teachings of error, and the evil association 
to which he would have been inevitably 
exposed in sectarian colleges at home. 
The institution to which the youthful 
Fenwick was confided was under the di- 
rection of the English Dominicans, whom 
the penal laws enacted against the Catho- 
lics had also forced from their beloved 








homes. Under the care of those pious 
fathers he continued until his studies were 
completed, when he became a member of 
the order, and faithfully labored, for many 
years, to promote its interests, first as pro- 
fessor, and afterwards as procurator. In 
this capacity he was engaged when the 
French revolutionary armies broke into 
Flanders. The college was seized, its 
property confiscated or pillaged, and the 
clergy treated with the utmost cruelty. 
Father Fenwick himself was thrown into 
prison, and threatened with death, from 
which, as he afterwards, with pious grati- 
tude, acknowledged, was only preserved 
by the special intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin. Thus may we bless God that we 
have had for our first bishop an heroic 
confessor of the faith—the only one of our 
hierarchy who could glory, like St. Paul, 
in having borne thechain for Jesus Christ, 
or place on his escutcheon the apostolic 
emblem of a love for his divine Master 
that was stronger than death. Having 
heen liberated from prison, on his making 
known the fact of his being, not an Eng- 
lishman, but an American, he again joined 
his brethren in England where his influ- 
ence with the provincial obtained what 
he had long and earnestly desired, the 
grant of a colony of his order for America. 
This colony consisted of three English 
fathers, Thomas Wilson, William Ray- 
mond Tuite, and R. Anger. On his re- 
turn, after an absence from his native 
land of twenty-one years, Father Fenwick, 
though still anxious for the establishment 
of a branch of his order, devoted himself 
for two years to the missions of Maryland 
under Bishop Carroll, whose diocess was 
coextensive withthe union. At the close 
of this period, the venerable father and 
founder of the American church pointed 
out to his zeal and that of his pious assist- 
ant the destitute missions of the west, as 
the noblest theatre on which that zeal 
could be displayed for the glory of God, 
and the advancement of the kingdom of 
his divine Son. In the autumn of the year 
1805, F. Fenwick made his first visit to 
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the great valley of the Mississippi, in quest 
of the most suitable location for the pro- 
posed convent, and, having selected and 
purchased a farm in Washington county, 
Kentucky, as the best adapted for this 
purpose, he there founded the first house 
of his order in the spring of the following 
year, calling it St. Rose’s, in honor of the 
first American saint, who was also of the 
order of St. Dominic. Other missionaries 
had long before preceded Father Fenwick 
and his brethren to Kentucky ; but, if we 
except the occasional visits of the Jesuits 
to the Indians on the Lake shore to which 
we have before alluded, and the brief so- 
journ of three days made by the proto- 
American priest, Rev. Stephen Theodore 
Badin, among the remnant of the French 
Catholic colonists at Gallipolis, in 1798, it 
was from this hallowed focus that the light 
and fire, which the Son of God desired 
every where to kindle, were first brought 
to cheer the dark vallies of the Ohio. It 
was in 1810,* we quote from the Catholic 
Telegraph, volume iii, p. 86, the words of 
one who knew him well, that ‘ Father 
Fenwick began to penetrate the forests of 
Ohio, whence he merited the title of the 
apostle of Ohio.’’ ‘In his first apostoli- 
cal excursion, he found three Catholic 
families in the centre of the state. They 
consisted of twenty individuals occupied 
in clearing their lands, who had not seen 
a priest for ten years. He heard at a 
great distance the stroke of the axe inter- 
rupting the silence of the forest. The joy 
of these good people at seeing the first 
Catholic priest was so great, that Bishop 
Fenwick could never recall the circum- 
stance without experiencing the greatest 
consolation, because he considered it the 
first fruits of his Ohio mission. Even 
those families still speak of it with the 
greatest transports of joy.”’+ 

* And yet this seems to be a mistake, for which 
we should read 1514. Vid. letter of Bishop Fen- 
wick, inf. 

+ Taking counsel only from his humility, for he 
always preferred rather to obey than tocommand, 
and anxious for freedom to follow the promptings 


of the missionary spirit to seek and save the lost 
sheep of the Redeemer’s fold, he resigned the of- 





From this time, the good missionary re- 
turned regularly to Ohio twice a year, 
finding at every successive visit the num- 
ber of his spiritual children increased, and 
the fields every where whitening for the 
harvest. In one of those sacred expe- 
ditions he found, to his inexpressible de- 
light, that there were seven Catholic fami- 
lies in Cincinnati! They had long been 
like sheep without a shepherd, deprived 
of the adorable sacrifice, the purifying and 
consoling sacraments, and the Word of 
God. The oldest of this pious band of 
pioneers, the venerable Michael Scott, 
(who died of the cholera in 1833, and 
whose aged widow still survives amongst 
us,) had immigrated into this city, from 
Baltimore, in 1805. He had once expe- 
rienced a bitter disappointment, having 
taken his wife and children to Lexington, 
Kentucky, on an Kaster Sunday, to hear 
mass, but found that the priest was not 
there, having been called away to some 
distant station. Under such sad bereave- 
ments, ‘‘ his faith,* like the everlasting 
hills, was unshaken. He taught his chil- 
dren its inestimable value, and raised their 
hopes that the holy faith, which had 
visited all nations and people, would soon 
dawn upon those among whom he had 
taken up his residence. Hr ssw Ir anp 
REJOICED. The pacific victim was, for 
the first time, in this city, offered upon an 
altar made for the occasion, in his own 
dwelling.”? Shortly after *‘ a piece was put 
in the newspuper,’’ published in Dayton, 
calling on all the Catholics to whom those 
greetings should come, now that their 
prospects had so much brightened, to lend 
their pious aid to the building of a chapel. 
It is still more edifying than it is interest- 
ing, afler the change which has since 
come over the scene, to take a retrospect- 
ive view of the “appalling difficulties ” 
which had to be surmounted before the 
‘* bright prospect’? was realized in the 


fice of provincial of his order into the hands of 
Father Thomas Wilson, and from that time never 
failed to return to Ohio, &e. 

* See his obituary in the Catholic Telegraph, 
vol. ii, p. 303. 
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shape of a small frame* without the limits of 
ihe corporation. They are humble begin- 
nings like these that God, who took the 
noblest of all his creatures from the dust, 
loves to bless, and we may well fear and 
tremble lest, while we are more highly 
favored, according to this world, we fall 
short of the fervor and devotion with 
which the worshippers in that humble 
‘chapel presented themselves, on every re- 
turning festival, before the immaculate 
Victim on our altars. 

‘© A standard,’’ having thus been set 
up, “‘to gather together the dispersed of 
Juda,”’ it was soon resorted to by so many 
of the faithful from the far “ east,” that 
the occasion was deemed opportune, as we 
have already stated, for the erection of a 
new diocess, whose see, in virtue of the 
prudent foresight and vigorous remon- 
strances of the venerable dean of our hier- 
archy, it was decided should be, not Som- 
erset, but Cincinnati. It is very obvious 
that a bishop placed over such a diocess 
was called, not to wealth, but to poverty— 
not to rest, but to labor. When, there- 
fore, the bishop elect sincerely uttered the 
well known words: ‘ Nolo episcopari,”’ 
and buried himself in his missions, as soon 
as he had heard of the arrival of the bulls 
from Rome, hoping by that means to free 
himself from the charge,t it was not 
from opposition to poverty, which he had 
already vowed, nor to labor, to which he 
had been always devoted, but from an 
humble diffidence in his own learning and 
virtue, which exalted him as much in the 
estimation of others as he was little in his 
own eyes, and loved ‘*to be unknown 
and thought little of by others.”? The 
truly humble, however, are not remarka- 
ble for blind and obstinate attachment to 
their own judgment. And when they 
obey, as Bishop Fenwick did, the voice of 
Jesus Christ, who speaks through his 
vicegerent on earth, they can securely rely 
on his assistance worthily to sustain the 


*The biography of Bishop Fenwick in the 
second volume of the Telegraph, calls it ‘‘a 
plank building, like a barn, two miles from town.” 

+ Vide Catholic Telegraph, yol. ii, p. 86. 


burden imposed on them, and faithfully to 
discharge the duties assigned them for his 
glory, and the salvation of his people. 
But the painful conflict which had been 
excited in the mind of the new bishop, be- 
tween humility and obedience, between 
his conscientious apprehensions of his in- 
capacity to conquer the difficulties of his 
situation, and his firm trust in the suffi- 
ciency of the divine grace, was not ap- 
peased by his consecration. He, there- 
fore, resolved to cast himself at the feet of 
the common father of the faithfulin Rome, 
and, after having exposed to him the des- 
titute condition of his diocess, and his own 
wants, either to resign the unequal burden, 
or find in the charity and counsels of his 
holiness the resources of which he was in 
need. But these motives, and the state of 
the diocess which he was called to govern, 
cannot be better stated than in his own 
words, contained in his letters written on 
his arrival in Bordeaux, to the Rev. Ste- 
phen Theodore Badin in Paris.* 


«Revd. Dear Friend : 

“I arrived here on the 6th inst. (Au- 
gust, 1823) aftera passage of twenty-eight 
days from New York, and was happy to 
receive your kind and welcome letter, at 
the archbishop’s, three days after my ar- 
rival. I had left Cincinnati on the 30th of 
May. Having in so many instances of 
my life experienced the fatherly care and 
protection of God, the bestower of all 
good gifts, I confidently hope that the 
same divine providence will continue 
through the remainderof my arduous un- 
dertaking to accompany me. It has sup- 
plied me, upon loan, with the sum pre- 
cisely necessary for my voyage to this 
place, and no more, in order to keep me 
always in its dependence. Our poor 
backwoods are now so miserable, that I 
could not have a sous given me, neither 
by my brethren in the episcopacy, nor by 
the priests of Kentucky, or of my own 
diocess. Indeed I esteemed myself happy 
to borrow, without interest, of a Catholic 


* See London Spectator, vol. i, p. 350. 
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layman, the sum of about five hundred 
francs, now almost exhausted. 

«‘T am really sotry, my dear sir, that 
you cannot conveniently join and accom- 
pany me to Rome: my object in going is 
to resign, if allowed, my dignity to better 
hands and superior heads ; if not allowed, 
to beg for means of subsistence, and all 
necessary supplies for the mission, espe- 
cially funds to build a church in Cincin- 
nati, and to pay for the lot I have pur- 
chased. I have already raised for my 
cathedral at present, a wooden chapel, 
filty-five feet by thirty. I had not then a 
sous of money ; all has been done on credit, 
and a great portion of the expenses re- 
mains still to be paid for. The object of 
my journey is also to procure means for 
securing, in the vicinity of my episcopal 
town, the domain of a small tract of land, 
and a large convenient house, well calcu- 
lated fora seminary. . . ‘ . 
Moreover, I wish to obtain a 5 enep fee 
Detroit, and a coadjutor for myself, and 
some good divines, in case my resignation 
be not accepted. 

**T wish you also, my dear sir, to con- 
tribute your mite for relieving my dis- 
tresses. I mean, and beg that you draw 
up, and have printed, a short and clear 
description of my forlorn and helpless con- 
dition, of the extent and wants of my dio- 
cess, of the number and scattered situation 
of the poor Catholics, &c. When I came 
first to the state of Ohio, nine years ago, 
[ discovered only three Catholic families 
from Limestone (Maysville) to Wheeling. 
Now the state contains no less than eight 
thousand. There are also ten or twelve 
thousand in Michigan. Moreover, there 
are in Ohio two thousand Indians, living 
on the Seneca river, some of whom are 
Catholics, and they are obliged to cross 
Lake Erie, to reach Malden and Sand- 
wich in Canada, in order to have their 
children baptized, and their marriages 
celebrated by a Catholic priest. In the 
wilderness, watered by the Sandusky 
river, there are two settlements of white 
people, one of Catholics, and the other 

3* 





eens 


of Methodists, upon the two opposite 
sides of the river. I intend, if possible, to 
have two missionaries travelling contin- 
ually, from place to place, especially de- 
voting their labors and services among the 
= 12 a Ss 

**T think we may count two or three 
hundred converts since I reside in Ohio. 
Five wooden churches are actually built, 
and four more are building. The popu- 
lation of Ohio, according to the last cen- 
sus, is six hundred thousand souls. Cath- 
olics are to be found in every county, and 
I have met with many Germans and 
Swiss. I offer to God many prayers for 
some zealous and disinterested German 
priests. I say disinterested, for all mis- 
sionaries must entirely depend on divine 
Providence. Although a bishop, I have 
no revenue, but the rent of twenty-five or 
thirty pews in the Cincinnati chapel, 
which produce, at most, a yearly income 
of eighty dollars. You know a little of my 
exertions, sacrifices and labors in Ken- 
tucky. That I devoted my whole pater- 
nal estate, and all I could collect, scrape 
up and save. That I really debarred my- 
self of comforts, and even necessaries. 
That I undertook long and painful jaunts 
to found and promote the establishment of 
St. Rose, and behold Iam now deprived 
of all right and claim on the order, being 
taken out of it. Assumptus ex ordine ad 
episcopatum! I was obliged by my rule 
and vows to render an account of all pro- 
perty, even of books and furniture, that I 
had been allowed to use. 

‘When I took possession of the dio- 
cess, I had to rent a house to live in, and 
to send to market for the first meal we 
took in the episcopal town, no provision 
whatever having been made for the main- 
tenance of the bishop. I had nota sous 
but what the goed people of St. Rose’s 
congregation in Kentucky had given me 
by subscription, to wit: four or five hun- 
dred dollars in paper money, which was 
depreciated to one-half in the Ohio state. 

‘‘I had but six congregations when 
(eighteen months ago) I first went to re- 
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side in Cincinnati, now there are twenty- 
two, at least that I have visited. . 

**You will conceive how great is the 
want of missionaries in my extensive dio- 
eess, when you learn that I possess 
only seven priests, and have neither 
seminary, professors, nor schools. The 
Rev. Messrs. Hill and Stephen Mont- 
gomery, O. S. D., are charged with the 
western congregations and all scattered 
Catholics, as far as Vevay, in the Indiana,* 
Fort St. Mary’s, Lake Erie, Chillicothe, 
&c. Rev. Mr. Young, my nephew, and 
two confreres ordained by me, extend their 
rides and missionary duties in the east to 
Marietta, St. Clairville, New Lisbon, &c. 

‘‘[ feel anxious to arrive at Rome as 
soon as possible in order to know my fate, 
and see the holy father ; I intend to return 
from Rome in three months, and shall 
pass through Paris, Flanders, and Eng- 
land, before embarking for the United 
States. 

«© Accept the assurance, &c. &c. 

*‘Epwarp D. Fenwick, 
** Bishop of Cincinnati.” 

Leo XII received the bishop with a 
kindness truly paternal. He not only 
presented him with a splendid tabernacle, 

*This was, doubtless, in virtue of an agree- 


ment with the bishop of Bardstown, to whose dio- 
cess Indiana belonged. 


which is still unsurpassed by any thing o! 
the kind in the United States, and a set of 
candlesticks, a chalice, &c., for his cathe- 
dral, but he also gave him twelve thou- 
sand Roman crowns towards the ex- 
penses of his journey, and directed the 
cardinal prefect of the propaganda to re- 
commend him, not only to the association 
lately commenced at Lyons, but also to the 
friends of religion, in general, and espe- 
cially to those whose wealth enabled them 
to be munificent patrons of the foreign 
missions. Animated by the example of 
the sovereign pontiff, and the letters of the 
cardinal prefect, other members of the sa- 
cred college, especially Cardinal Fesch, 
uncle of Napoleon Bonaparte, conferred 
on the amiable prelate the most substantial 
marks of their regard for himself, and their 
sympathy for the destitution of his flock. 
The king of France, and the wealthy and 
generous Catholics of his kingdom, as well 
as those of Sardinia, Belgium, Spain, and 
Germany, emulated the noble precedent 
thus given them in the eternal city, and 
the dejected bishop, who had landed on 
the shores of Europe very much in the 
condition of the ‘‘sower who sowed in 
tears,”’ returned, like that sower, ‘* with 
joyfulness,”’ having gathered a rich har- 
vest. 


A. M. D. & B.. $.+K.'M. Gi &. HK. 


FORGIVENESS. 


For the U. 8S. C. Magazine. 


From a person whose hearing and speech were both sealed, 
What’s Forgiveness? inquired some one. 
He wrote down—’Tis the odor which flowers will yield 
Whenever they’re trampled upon. W. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MOST REV. JOHN CARROLL, 


FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 


BY B. U. CAMPBELL. 


Continued from page 683. 


H E account of the trial 
Zo exif and execution of the Rev. 
-\r\ (John Ury, contained in 

iE the last number of these 
i2 memoirs, was taken chief- 
4j ly from an abridgment 
¥ made by the very judi- 
cious author of “ American Criminal 
Trials,”’ from a work entitled “‘ A Journal 
of the proceedings in the detection of the 
conspiracy, formed by some white people 
in conjunction with negroand other slaves, 
for burning the city of New York, in 
America, and murdering the inhabitants : 
By the Recorder of the city of New York. 
New York: Printed by James Parker, at 
the new printing office. 1744.” This 
journal is an elaborate work of 230 closely 
printed quarto pages. The name of the 
author was Daniel Horsemanden, who 
sat on the trial as third Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the province of New 
York. His publication did not appear 
until about three years after the trials had 
terminated, and it was prepared chiefly 
for the purpose of justifying the proceed- 
ings of the court against those persons 
who, says the author, “declared with no 
small assurance that there was no plot 
at all!” 

The author thus admits that the actual 
existence of any plot was denied by per- 
sons living at the time when, and on the 
spot where, the conspiracy was charged 
to exist. His. report of the trials seems to 
have been unsuccessful in persuading 
posterity of its existence. Historians have 
agreed in regarding it as a delusion, and 
the proceedings of the court, as reported 
by their apologist, exhibit the bench and 












the bar of New York, at that period, in 
avery unfavorable light, both in point of 
legal wisdom and of humanity. Not one 
of the accused had counsel or advocate 
on his trial; all the lawyers were engaged 
against them. 

The means taken to obtain testimony 
for conviction amounted to actual bribery. 
And, in the case of Ury, he was not al- 
lowed the benefit of the evidence of 
credible witnesses who contradicted the 
testimony of those who were informers 
—nor of the positive contradiction, by 
the chief witness against him, (Mary 
Burton,) of her former testimony, under 
oath. 

It has been doubted by some whether 
John Ury was really a Catholic priest ; 
and if so, whether he was condemned to 
death on that account. It is the opinion 
of the writer, for the following reasons, 
that Ury was undoubtedly a priest. 

As the only information about Ury, 
which has reached us, is contained in 
Horsemanden’s Journal, the circum- 
stances referred to there are the only 
proofs on record, for or against the 
supposition. If the testimony of Mary 
Burton, Sarah Hughson, and William 
Kane, were credible, the fact of his being 
a priest would be established beyond a 
doubt. But the testimony of these per- 
sons is believed to be an entire fabrication: 
both as to the existence of a plot, and as 
to the actions of Ury. But Croker, with 
whom he boarded about six months, sta 
ted in his evidence that Ury “ used to go 
up stairs, light a candle in the daytime, 
and lock himself up in a room alone.’’* 

* Journal, p. 163. 
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He had once heard Ury preach, and had 
heard him say he had preached at Staten 
Island. Joseph Webb had heard him 
preach and pray several times ; had made 
for him a piece of joiner’s work, which 
he had heard since called an altar: “ it 
was two pieces of board, which formed a 
triangle, and was raised against the wall, 
at the bottom of which was a shelf; on 
each side there was a place to hold a can- 
dle.”* Webb, at the request of Ury, 
had conducted him to a confectionery 
shop, where Ury inquired if the confec- 
tioner made wafers for the Lutheran min- 
ister. De Brosses, the confectioner, de- 
posedt that Ury had applied to him for 
wafers, such as were used by the Lu- 
theran minister ; and that, supposing Ury 
to be a professor of some particular sect, 
he asked him, two or three times, where 
his congregation was; but Ury did not 
answer him. Mr. Hildreth had visited 
Ury in his room at Campbell’s house, 
and seeing the altar placed in the corner, 
asked him its use. Ury, at first, evaded 
his question—and afterwards ‘seriously 
told him it was for the sacrament;’’ and 
also, “‘that at the time of the celebration, or 
at what time the sacrament was exposed, 
they had lighted candles, to represent our 
Saviour as the light of the world.”? Hil- 
dreth testified further: ‘‘ some time after 
I became thus acquainted with him, [ was 
informed he kept a private meeting and 
made use of the church form of prayer, 
every Sunday evening, at the house of 
Mr. John Campbell, in his own hired 
room.”? Curiosity having led Hildreth to 
go to hear him preach, he was told “ that 
he did not make a practice of preaching 
to any but members of his own society— 
and they did not make a practice of going 


to the churches and meetings of others; and 


that, as he was a non-jured minister, so 
he had a society and members of his 
own.’’t Ona succeeding Sunday evening 
he was more successful, and heard him 
discourse upon the Ist, 2d and 3d verses of 
¢ P. 166. 


* P. 164. +P. 151. 





2d chapter, 2d epistle of St. Peter ;* and 
Mr. Ury then announced his intention to 
preach on the next Wednesday, on 16th 
chap. St. Matthew, 18th and 19th verses,t 
‘adjoining to them,” continues Mr. Hil- 
dreth, “‘ the words of our Lord to his dis- 
ciples—whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them, and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained—which 
discourse I did not hear.”{ Hildreth, 
Croker and Webb had all heard him ac- 
knowledge himself a clergyman, and had 
heard him preach. It has been objected 
that Ury did not avow himself a priest 
when under the gallows, which, from the 
character of firmness and resignation to his 
fate which he there displayed, might have 
been expected; and that his conduct at 
the moment of death did not exhibit the 
usual evidences of Catholic piety—while 
in his last speech, as published by Horse- 
manden, there are some passages that 
would admit the construction that he was 
nota Catholic priest. It may be answered, 
that, although due to his own character 
to declare himself a priest, the avowal 
would have involved his friends, Croker 
and Campbell, with whom he had resided 
during his abode in New York, in the pen- 
alties of the act 11th William and Mary, 
which provides: ‘* That every person that 
shall wittingly and willingly receive, har- 
bor, conceal, aid, succor and relieve any 
Jesuit, priest, missionary, or any other ec- 
clesiastical person of the Romish clergy, 


* 1. But there were also false prophets among 
the people, even as there shall be among you lying 
teachers, who shall bring in sects of perdition, 
and deny the Lord who bought them: bringing 
upon themselves sure destruction. 2. And many 
shall follow their riotousnesses, through whom 
the way of truth shall be evil spoken of. 3. And 
through covetousness shall they with feigned 
marks make merchandize of you. Whose judg- 
ment now of a long time lingereth not, and their 
perdition slumbereth not. 


+18. And I say to thee: that thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

19. And I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt 
biud upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall 
be loosed also in heaven. 


t P. 166. 
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knowing him to be such, and be thereof 
lawfully convicted, &c., shall forfeit the 
sum of two hundred pounds, &c., one- 
half to the king and the other half to the 
informer, &c. ; “and such person shall be 
further punished, by being set in the pil- 
lory on three several days, and also be 
bound to his good behavior, at the discre- 
tion of the court.””* Had Ury acknow- 
ledged himself a Catholic priest, of which 
his enemies had not been able to produce 
legal proof, his friend Webb, who accom- 
panied him to the gallows, would have 
been liable to prosecution for aiding, suc- 
coring and relieving him, in having often 
entertained him at his table; and Croker 
and Campbell would have been still more 
exposed to the penalties of the law, for 
receiving, harboring and concealing him, by 
having furnished dim the only home he 
had possessed during the whole time of 
his residence in New York. Their only 
chance of escape from the penalties of the 
law would have been by satisfying a jury 
of their ignorance of his sacerdotal cha- 
racter ; which would have been no easy 
task, as Webb had made an altar for him, 


and Croker knew of his locking himself | 


in a room in his house, with lighted can- 
dies, in the daytime ; and Campbell had 
rented him a room in which “ he kepta 
private meeting.’”’+ It is probable, in fact, 
that these persons did know Ury’s cha- 
racter, but as their testimony to that 
point would have criminated themselves, 
they could not be required to give it. 
Indeed, Campbell was most probably a 
Catholic, and this may account for the 
extreme brevity of his testimony, which 
consists of an answer to the single ques- 
tion propounded to him by the prisoner. 
But a much stronger proof that Ury was 
a Catholic priest is found in the fact that 
he did not explicitly deny this charge, in 
his defence, nor at the gallows ; although 
he knew and declared that it was the 
chief ground of suspicion against him, and 


* See the act at length in Horsemanden’s Jour- 
nal, p. 203. 


+ See Hildreth’s testimony before quoted. 
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had led to his apprehension—was the 
matter of the second indictment, and was 
relied on, in the speeches of the prosecu- 
tors, to prove the probability of his connee- 
tion with the supposed conspiracy, from 
its consistency with the principles attri- 
buted by these lawyers to Catholics gene- 
rally, and to priests in particular. In his 
defence, Ury evaded this point with some 
ingenuity ; and, although to have main- 
tained that he was not a Catholic priest, 
and but the minister of a Protestant sect, 
would have deprived the prosecution of 
its principal arguments against him, he 
did not oppose even a simple denial to this 
fatal charge. That he was a clergyman, 
had been proved by witnesses and admit- 
ted by himself; but if of any other deno- 
mination than Catholic, the production of 
some evidence of ordination, or fellowship 
in another communion, would have been 
easy to him, and of paramount import- 
ance on his trial; because no other cler- 
gymen than those of the Catholic church 
were proscribed by law. Added to this 
is the fact, that he did not call upon any 
of those who assisted at his religious 
meetings to testify as to his doctrines or 
form of worship. The testimony of Hil- 
dreth, who had visited his private room 
from motives of curiosity, and been pre- 
sent at an evening service there, proved 
that the furnishing of the room, as well 
as the subjects announced by the preacher 
for his next discourse, strongly marked 
him out as a priest of the Catholic church: 
who, exercising his ministry under the 
restraints of a penal law, was obliged to be 
circumspect, to prevent a witness of his 
performance from convicting him, by pos- 
itive proof, of his priestly character. 

Of the deportment of Ury under the 
gallows we have no account, whatever, 
by Horsemanden—except the unfeeling 
statement, that ** he repeated somewhat of 
the substance of his written speech before 
he was turned off.’ As to the speech 
itself, as published, we cannot rely upon 
Horsemanden’s report of it for verbal ac- 
curacy; for, in a note, page 175, he re- 
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marks: ‘* This copy differs from that sup- 
posed to have been printed at Philadelphia 
goon after Ury’s execution; which, per- 
haps, might have been altered and cor- 
rected by some of his associates; as also 
that of his defence made at his trial, which 
was printed with it,”? &c. As there were 
at this period Catholic clergymen in Phil- 
adelphia, to whom Webb had probably 
transmitted the original copy handed to 
him by Ury, the Philadelphia publication,* 
made at the time, was more likely to be 
accurate than that of Horsemanden, 
printed three years after, from a transcript. 

As to the second point, it is true 
the penalty of conviction as a Catholic 
priest, was not death; and the finding 
Ury guilty on the second indictment, 
of a violation of the 11th William and 
Mary, was not sufficient to justify his exe- 
cution according to law. It is neverthe- 
less manifest, in the proceedings on his 
trial, that the prejudices of the times 
against Catholics, acting upon the court 
and jury, led to his conviction on the first 
indictment, namely—-of being a party to 
the plot. The testimony against him on 
this latter charge would have been entire- 
ly insufficient to have caused his convic- 
tion. When first apprehended, on 24th 
June, it was on the charge of being a 
‘*pepish priest,” who “kept a private 
conventicle,”?’ and he was committed to 
jail for ‘ not giving a satisfactory account 
of himself.’’+ 

Although the examination had been 
going on from the last of March or begin- 
ning of the month of April, and the pro- 
clamation offering a reward of 100 pounds 
to any white person who would give evi- 
dence sufficient to convict any person of 
a connection with the supposed plot had 
been issued on llth April, and Mary 
Burton, the informer, who afterwards re- 
ceived the reward, had given the informa- 
tion on 22d April that led to the execution 
of her master Hughson, his wife, and 


* Cannot this publication be found in Philadel- 
phia? 
¢ Journal, p. 94. 
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Peggy: Kerry, on 12th June, (the only 
white persons who had suffered death for 
the plot,) no person had ever intimated 
that Ury had been concerned. Indeed, 
she testified on oath at this time, *‘ that 
she never saw any white person in com- 
pany when they [the negroes] talked of 
burning the town, but her master, her 
mistress, and Peggy.”* Yet when Ury 
was shown to her in jail, on 24th June, 
she swore that he had been one of the 
conspirators, that she had often seen him 
at her master’s house, and that he used 
to sleep there almost every night.t Kane, 
the second witness, had maintained his 
ignorance of any plot until, on 5th July, 
afier Mary Burton’s testimony against 
him, he was ‘‘told he must not flatter 
himself with the least hopes of mercy but 
by making a candid end ingenuous con- 
fession of all he knew about the matter.’ 

He then declared that he knew Ury as 
a priest, had seen him present with the 
conspirators; and also testified against 
several other white persons as conspira- 
tors, not one of whom, except Ury, was 
convicted. 

Kane was pardoned. 

Sarah Hughson, the third witness 
against Ury, had been convicted as a 
confederate and sentenced to death. She 
maintained that there was no plot; was 
respited in hopes of obtaining a confes- 
sion from her. She is described by Horse- 
manden as “‘a wretch, stupified and har- 
dened in wickedness, and seemed void of 
all sense of a future state.”?” She main- 
tained the non-existence of any plot until 
8th July, the day appointed for her exe- 
cution, when she confessed a knowledge 
of the plot, and her execution was re- 
spited, (130.) But, says Horsemanden, 
this confession was so scanty, and given 
so unwillingly, that it was afterwards re- 
tracted; ‘‘so that, after all, the judges 
thought themselves under a necessity of 
ordering her execution, as the last experi- 


* Journal, p. 13. 

+ Croker swore that Ury never slept out of his 
house except once, when he went to Burlington. 

¢P. 126. 
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ment to bring her to a disposition to un- 
fold this infernal secret; at least so much 
of it as might be thought deserving a re- 
commendation of her as an object of 
mercy.”’—P. 130. She was finally order- 
ed, on 10th July, for execution on the 
next day. She then, to save her life, tes- 
tified principally against Ury, was re- 
spited and returned to prison. On the next 
day she denied all she had confessed; and 
again declared her confession to be true, 
and her execution was respited for six 
days. She was retained in prison until 
29th July, the day of Ury’s trial, when 
she was pardoned and produced as a wit- 
ness against Ury.* She confirmed por- 
tions of the statements of Mr. Burton and 
Kane, and contradicted other parts of 
their testimony. 

It was upon the testimony of these per- 
sons that Ury was convicted. 

So contradictory had been the testimony 
of Burton, and so manifestly unworthy of 
credit was that of the two other witnesses, 
that it would have been impossible for a 
jury to have convicted Ury as a confederate 
of the supposed plot, had itnot been for the 
excitement produced by the prosecuting 
counsel against him, on account of his 
religion and profession. A letter was read 
from Governor Oglethorpe, of Georgia, 
stating that the Spaniards, with whom 
England was then at war, had employed 
priests as emissaries to burn the maga- 
zines, &c., in the British colonies. The 
argument of counsel was nothing but a 
tirade against the Catholic religion, and 
its bloody tendencies. 

Mr. Murray, senior counsel for the 
king, thus addressed the court and jury : 
‘* That the prisoner is a Romish emissary, 
sent according to the intimation in Gov. 
Oglethorpe’s letter, I think must be con- 
cluded from what has been given in evi- 
dence against him; and from the known 
principles of the Romish religion, it may 
*«« When her pardon was pleaded, she was taken 
from court into a room in custody of the under 
sheriff, where she was to be near at hand for call 


upon this trial, and there she remained until 
wanted, and was sent for.’’>—P. 160. 








be judged what inducement the prisoner 
had to undertake so wicked and diaboli- 
cal a project.’’* 

Mr. Smith, another of the king’s coun- 
sel, said: ‘‘ Before the prisoner enters 
upon his defence, we conceive it will be 
proper toread to him some passages out 
of sundry books, that declare the customs 
and usages of the church of Rome, to 
which his practices among us, as declared 
by the witnesses, bear some conformity ; 
and unless he can make it appear that his 
practices are warranted by the usage of 
any other church, we conceive they will 
convince every body that he is a priest of 
the Roman church, and of no other.’ The 
extracts with which he enlightened the 
court, were some on the use of salt in 
baptism ; and others from Pascal’s ‘‘Pro- 
vincial Letters,’? to show the doctrine of 
the Jesuits on absolution. After which 
he added: ‘* May it please your honors, 
this is all that we shall mention at pre- 
sent, that if the prisoner pleases he may 
take notice of them in his defence, and 
show, if he can, that he had another war- 
rant than the church of Rome for the like 
practices proved by the witnesses.’’+ 

To this gentleman was assigned the 
duty of summing up the evidence for the 
king. The following passage, from his 
concluding speech, will serve to show, 
that it was the odium attached to the 
priestly character, which was relied upon, 
to procure the verdict that consigned Ury 
to the gallows: 

“We need not wonder to see a popish 
priest at this bar as a prime incendiary ; 
nor think it strange that an Englishman 
of that religion and character should be 
concerned in so detestable a design. What 
can be expected from those that profess a 
religion that is at war with God and man: 
not only with the truths of the Holy 
Scriptures, but also with common sense 
and reason—and is destructive of all the 
kind and tender sensations of human na- 
ture ?”’ ft 


* Pp. 167. + Jour. pp. 167-168. 


¢ Jour. p. 170. 
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The concluding passages of this extra- 
ordinary display of forensic eloquence of 
a century since, is still more to the two 
points under consideration : 

“We urged,” continued Mr. Smith, 
“‘ that the prisoner ought [if he could] to 
show that he was a priest of some other 
communion that maintained these usages, 
and preached such doctrines; if not, his 
performing his priest’s office in Latin, his 
baptizing with salt, his use of the crucifix, 
his exposing the sacrament by lighted can- 
dles: his preaching upon those texts upon 
which the papists pretend to found the 
pope’s supremacy, and his declared power 
to forgive sins as well as God Almighty, 
will undoubtedly fix the brand of a Roman 
priest upon him. To all this the prisoner 
has made nothing that can be properly 
called a defence. He says, indeed, that 
there is no proof of his having confessed 
himself a Roman priest, nor that he has 
celebrated mass. He tells us, also, that 
non-jurors are not papists ; that their prin- 
ciple is passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance ; and seems willing to screen him- 
self under that denomination. 

«« But, gentlemen, though we have not 
proved that the prisoner is a Roman priest 
by his own confession, or his celebration 
of mass—yet he has not denied that the 
instances proved against him are notorious 
badges of popery; and such as we con- 
ceive will leave it past any reasonable 
doubt that, if he is a priest at all, he is a 
priest of the Romish church. 

“‘ However, gentlemen, as I observed 
before, the principal point in this trial is 
to prove that the prisoner was an accessory 
to the burning of the king’s house in the 
fort. If you find, also, that he is a Roman 
priest, then, though he is guilty as the in- 
dictment charges him, and has acted a 
most wicked part in the public and private 
mischiefs that have troubled us—yet he 
has acted consistent enough with the 
principles of that corrupt and apostate 
church whereof he is a member; and all 
that the witnesses have declared against him 
is the more easy to be believed.””—P. 171. 





From the whole proceedings the writer 
thinks it clear that Mr. Ury would not 
have been deemed an accomplice in the 
supposed plot, if the court and jury had 
not been thoroughly satisfied that he was 
a Catholic priest. Throughout the many 
trials that had then occupied the court four 
months, he was the only white person 
convicted, except the Hughsons and Ker- 
ry; who had been previously found guilty 
of receiving stolen goods, and were per- 
sons of bad character. So inconsistent 
had been the testimony of Mary Burton, 
that many persons were shocked at the 
conduct of the court in receiving it, and, 
after the condemnation of Ury, a pause 
ensued in the trials, from a general disbe- 
lief of her testimony about the plot. 

The journalof Horsemanden is a record, 
not merely of his own credulity, but of 
his unfeeling brutality and recklessness of 
human life.* The court, of which he 
seems to have been the most active mem- 
ber, appears to have exerted itself to ex- 
cite the continuance of supicions that 
had already cost the lives of many inno- 
ecnt and unprotected fellow creatures. 
And, as had been the case in the trials for 
witchcraft in Massachusetts, the popular 
voice at length interfered in New York, to 
protect new victims from the ferocity of 
the court. 


* In passing sentence of death on a negro on the 
2d of March, 1742, he used the following lan- 

age: 

So much are ye degenerated and debased be- 
low the dignity of human species, that even the 
brute animals may upbraid ye ; for the ox know- 
eth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; even 
the very dogs also will, by their actions, express 
their gratitude to the hand that feeds them, their 
thankfulness for kindnesses ; they will fawn and 
fondle upon their masters; nay, if any one should 
attempt to assault them, they will defend them 
from injury to the utmost of their power. Such 
is the fidelity of these dumb beasts, but ye, the 
beasts of the people, though ye are cloathed and 
fed and provided with all necessaries of life with- 
out care ; in requital of your benefactors, in return 
for blessings ye give curses, and would scatter 
firebrands, death and destruction around them, 
destroy their estates, and butcher their persons. 
Thus monstrous is your ingratitude !’? Horse- 
manden, who reports this sentence at length, says 
that, as a large audience was expected, it was 
‘* calculated ’’ to awaken the people to a sense of 
their danger, as some ‘‘ had taken no small pains 
to bring a discredit upon the story of the plot.” 
Journal, p. 186. 
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Horsemanden has bestowed great pains 
on the endeavor to justify the condemnation 
and execution of Ury. His attempt to 
show that Ury was a person of but little 
education and inferior abilities, is defeat- 
ed by the publication of the priest’s de- 
fence and last speech—both of which 
evince learning and talents. 

Horsemanden records, in his conclu- 
sion, that Mary Burton, the principal 
witness, hati become the object of popu- 
lar odium after these trials, from her con- 
tradictory testimony. But the factis that, 
at the time of the conviction of the priest, 
and before his execution, Horsemanden 
himself had been confounded by this girl’s 
inconsistent conduct, so as to have reasons 
for doubting her credibility ; as will appear 
from the following extract taken from a 
private letter written by him to a friend, 
and never before published. It is dated 


“© From on board Admiral Winne, 
near the mouth of the Highlands, 
August the 7th, 1841. 

‘* Ever since the fire at the fort, which 
was on the 18th March, I’ve been en- 
gaged in perpetual hurry, insomuch that 
I’ve been forced to dedicate part of my 
resting time to the public service in pros- 
ecuting an inquiry into the rise and occa- 
sion of our late disorders in the city of 
New York; but I think the labor bestow- 
ed has not been in vain; for though the 
mysteries of iniquity have been unfolding 
themselves by very small and slow de- 
grees, it has at length been discovered 
that Popery was at the bottom, and the 
old proverb has herein also been verified, 
that there is scarce a plot but a priest is 
at the bottom of it; or, as the like pert 
priest Eury said upon his defence at his 
trial, (though sarcastically,) ‘ according 
to the vogue of the world, where there is 
a plot, the first and last link are especially 
fastened to the priest’s girdle;’ but he 
must excuse us in his case, if the last link 
be fastened to his neck: for he is convicted 
as one of the principal conspirators, and 
is condemned to be hanged on next Satur- 
day se’nnight. 

Vou. IV.—No. I. 4 








“* He appears to have been a principal 
promoter and encourager of this most 
horrible and detestable piece of villainy, a 
scheme which must have been brooded 
in aconclave of devils, and hatched in 
the cabinet of hell; so bloody and de- 
structive a conspiracy was this, that had 
not the merciful hand of Providence inter- 
posed and confounded their devices, in 
one and the same night the inhabitants 
would have been butchered in their 
houses by their own slaves and the city 
laid in ashes: and this was to be perpe- 
trated under the obligation of an infa- 
mous oath administered to the conspirators 
(most negroes, and some soldiers and 
other whites, the more’s the shame) by 
Jno. Hughson, now in chains, and this 
Ury the priest, by whose craft they 
were perverted, and in expectation of a 
(fool’s) paradise, baptized into the most 
holy Roman Catholic faith, and under 
color of absolution and pardon of sins, 
past, present and to come; and while 
they were going to sacrifice to the devils, 
were made to believe, by destroying of 
heretics, they would do God good service. 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum ! 

“* And though we have been so suc- 
cessful in prying into this scene of dark- 
ness and horror, as to bring to light near 
90 negroes, and I think about a dozen 
whites, engaged to be actors in this black 
tragedy ; of the former whereof 30 odd 
have been executed, and this priest makes 
the 4th white. And though the town 
were well pleased with the first fruits of 
our labors and inflicting the deserved pun- 
ishment on the offenders, yet when it 
comes home to their own houses, and is 
like to affect their own properties in ne- 
groes, and cousinship in others, then they 
are alarmed, and they cry out the wit- 
nesses must needs be perjured, and so we 
come under a necessity of making a sort 
of stand for the present, and it is almost 
incredible to say that great pains has been 
taken by some among us to bring a dis- 
credit upon Mary Burton the original wit- 
ness, whom Providence, one would think, 
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had designed for the happy instrument of 
all this discovery, and whose testimony 
has been confirmed by several negroes in 
flames, who obstinately denied their guilt 
’till they came to the stake to be burnt. 
So soon have her services been forgotten! 
And a stop affected to be put to her doing 
any further! 


‘* And though Mary Burton has from 
the beginning been an unwilling witness 
through the terror of having her life 
threatened, both by blacks and whites, 
and though she has declared from the be- 
ginning, that should she tell all, she knew 
people would not believe her: and though 
she has been prevailed upon after being 
threatened imprisonment upon her stand- 
ing mute and obstinately refusing to name 
any names, though she confessed she knew 
more ; yet, when she did name them, we 
could not but be shocked, the persons 
mentioned being beyond suspicion ; and 
the consequence followed that great cla- 
mor has thence been raised against her, 
and now by some she must be esteemed a 
person of no credit. I do think her case 
is attended with singular hardships, and 
at the same time the things she says can- 
not but stagger one’s belief in some mea- 
sure; but I must observe this is not the 
first time her examinations have had that 
effect upon me, but several umes from 





my first taking her in hand; yet, till 
now, every thing that has come from her 
has in the event been confirmed ; but here 
must be a suspension of credit for a 
while, and time only can clear the mat- 
ter up.’’* 

The melancholy fate of the Reverend 
John Ury was one of peculiar hardship. 
Accused of an infamous crime—without 
counsel to advise or defend him—he was 
tried by an excited tribunal, whose strong- 
est prejudices were invoked against him 
on account of his faith and religious char- 
acter, and he was convicted upon the testi- 
mony of profligate and perjured witnesses. 
Doomed to the death of a felon, he met 
his fate with manly fortitude and Chris- 
tian resignation. As he believed that his 
sacerdotal character was the cause of his 
condemnation, it would have been a con- 
solation in his last moments to have de- 
clared himself a Catholic priest. But as 
such an acknowledgment would have 
compromised those friends who had 
shown him hospitality and kindness, his 
sense of honor and gratitude restrained 
him from an avowal that would have 


conferred upon his death the dignity of 


martyrdom for his faith and priestly 


character. 

* The original letter is in the possession of the 
Hon. George Bancroft, to whose kindness the 
writer is indebted for a copy. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE. 


For the U. 8. Catholic Magazine. 


My heart is like the desert spring, 
The less disturbed the less ’tis known ; 
Nor Gain nor Glory’s minions bring 
Their tumult to its margin ’lone. 


Yet there sometimes, perchance, may stray 
Some wanderer scorched by summer’s beam, 
To rest upon his weary way, 
And bless the silent, humble stream. 


And thus aloof the jarring crowd 
Would I my tranquil future see 
Flow on unheeded by the proud, 
But dear to some forgot like me. R. 
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TREUGA DEI, OR THE TRUCE OF GOD. 


For the U. 8. Catholic Magazine. 


Of ancient deeds so long forgot ; 

Of feuds whose memory was not; 

Of forests now laid waste and bare; 

Of towers which harbor now the hare ; 

Of manners long since changed and gone ; 

Of chiefs who under their grey stone, 

So long had slept, that fickle tame 

Hath blotted from her rolls their name.—Scott. 


tg EADER! if your mind, 
=~ harassed with the cares 
of a utilitarian age, re- 
wee quires an hour of recrea- 
tion; if a legend of a far 
; different and far distant 

te day has aught that can 
claim your sympathy or awaken your at- 
tention; if the “dark ages”? are to you 
ages of faith, or even lit with the gray 
morning light of civilization, come wan- 
der back with me beyond the experimental 
revolution of the sixteenth century, to the 
time when the Gothic temples of the 
living God were new. 

It was the eleventh century—start not— 
the sun shone as brightly then as now, 
aye, and virtue too, though sympathy for 
a lustful tyrant has stamped the age with 
infamy. Through an extensive forest in 
Suabia, as the old chronicle from which 
I copy relates, a gallant youth was urging 
on, with voice and rein, a steed that 
seemed bold and fiery as his rider. The 
youth’s flashing eye, and the spear in his 
hand, told clearly enough that the boar 
was before him. On he went as if the 
forest were his element, now bending low 
beneath the knotted bough, now swerving 
aside from the stern old trunk which 
sturdily opposed his progress, and seemed 
to mark him as he passed. On he went, 
as if danger were behind and safety before 
him, as if he galloped to save his own 
life, not to risk it in taking a boar’s. An 
angry bark and a fearful howl rung in the 
distance, and the hunter’s bugle sounded 
a merry blast. On he went, faster than 
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before, and now, as if he sought his mortal 
foe. The boar was at bay ; monarch of 
the wood, he had turned to defend his 
realm, and his white tusks were soon red 
with the blood of the noble hounds who 
fearlessly disputed his right. The youth 
leaped from his horse with the speed of 
thought. Bred to the chase, the well 
trained animal stood firm whilst his mas- 
ter cautiously, but with the calmness of 
the victor of a hundred frays, advanced 
against the bristling monster. Quitting 


the dogs for this new assailant, the boar. 


came madly on; the huntsman sank upon 
one knee, and so true was his eye, and so 
firm was his hand, that the heart of the 
savage was cloven by the spear. The 
youth rose to his feet dizzy from the 
shock, and, springing nimbly upon the 
grim body of his prostrate victim, his fine 
form swelling with the rapture of his re- 
cent triumph, brought his hornto his lips, 
and again its notes went ringing merrily 
through the woods. 

Echoes, like fading memories, growing 
fainter and fainter as they receded, gave 
the only response. 

««W here can they be?” said the youth ; 
“* their steeds were fleet. Out of sight and 
out of hearing! How completely I have 
beaten them.” 

He laughed triumphantly as he said 
this, and, sitting down upon the long 
grass, began to caress an enormous 
hound that panted at his feet, as uncon- 
cernedly as though the forest now contained 
nothing more formidable than doves or 


lambs. His horse, thoroughly domesti- 
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cated, strayed a little from the dead boar, 
feeding as it went. 

The youth took off his plumed bonnet, 
and, flinging back his long black hair, fell 
into one of those light, smiling day dreams 
which belong only to the young and in- 
nocent. He built fifteen air castles in as 
many minutes. But at last he grew im- 
patient; he sounded blast after blast ; still 
no answer came. Thetrees kept up their 
sleepy sigh, and the sapless branches 
creaked, but no human voice, no human 
foot save his own, broke the silence. 

«Thou hast given me a goodly chase,” 
exclaimed the youth, springing up and 
addressing the boar, “‘ and [ shall wear this 
in remembrance of thee.”’ 

He drew his hunting knife, and soon 
had uprooted one of the monster’s tusks. 
Depositing the precious relic in a little 
pouch he wore at his side, he mounted 
his horse, rather puzzled where to go. 

‘‘It is easier to get in this oaken field 
than to get out of it,” said our hunter; 
** but if the forest have an end, I’]] find it. 
Now, my dear loitering friends, we hunt 
each other!” 

Giving his horse the spur, and allow- 
ing the creature to choose its course, he 
called on the lagging hounds, and dashed 
away as rapidly as he had come. The 
wood was light as ever, and here and 
there a sunbeam lay, like a golden spear, 
along the ground; yet the rich lustre of 
the sky, wherever it was visible, the hum 
of numberless insects, the fresh flight of 
the awakened bird, and the freer and 
cooler breeze, warned the youth that sun- 
set was near. On went the noble steed, 
with steady step and trembling nostril, 
whilst his finely reined ears spoke so ra- 
pidly that the rider could scarcely un- 
derstand their language. They passed 
through long lines of trees that opened 
into other lines, from one limited horizon 
to another, yet all was green before and 
behind, to the right and to the left, one in- 
terminable emerald. The light turned 
from a rich gold to a golden red, and yet 
it played only on whispering leaves and on 


\ 


the long grass at their feet. Still the 
youth felt no fear, but hummed some old 
ballad, or drew alively peal from his horn. 
He dismounted to refresh himself at a 
spring thathad nestled among some rocks, 
and was murmuring there like a spoiled 
child. Having cared for the gallant animal 
which had born him so well, he stretched 
himself a moment upon the green bank. 

**Ha! what is that!”? he exclaimed, 
bending forward to listen ; “‘ a horseman ? 
Let him come; friend or foe, I will be 
glad to see him.’’ 

He was on his horse inamoment. As 
he turned to look behind, he saw a gen- 
tleman richly dressed, and admirably 
mounted, coming at full speed from an- 
other quarter of the wood. The stranger 
was quite young, perhaps a year or two 
older than our hunter, but certainly not 
over twenty-three. The youth knit his 
brows as the horseman approached, and 
eyed him keenly and sternly. When 
within a few yards of the spring, the 
stranger dismounted and drew his sword. 
The youth did the same. His handsome 
features were now distorted with angerand 
disdain, and it was difficult to recognise in 
the fierce figure, that seemed the guardian 
dragon of the fountain, the laughing boy 
who sat there so quietly a moment before. 
The stranger appeared to return the bitter 
hatred. 

‘**T have found you, Gilbert de Hers,” 
he muttered ; ** your bugle has rung your 
knell.”? 

Gilbert replied but by a laugh of scorn, 
and the next instant their swords gleamed 
in theair. But just as the two blades met 
with a sharp clang there came stealing 
through the wood the mellow sound of a 
distant bell. It was like the voice of an 
angel forbidding strife! Those soft, lin- 
gering notes seemed to have won a sweet- 
ness from the skies to pour out upon the 
world, and, filling the space between field 
and cloud, connected for a moment heaven 
and earth—for they wake in the heart of 
man the same emotions more perfectly 
felt in paradise. 
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For many centuries after the destruction 
of the Roman empire, when all human 
institutions were swept away by the re- 
sistless torrent that poured from the north, 
and the church of God alone stood safe 
and firm, with the rainbow of heaven 
around her, the stern warréors of Ger- 
many asserted their rights, or redressed 
their wrongs with the sword, and scorned 
to bow before the impotent decrees of a 
civil tribunal. A regular system of pri- 
vate warfare gradually sprang up, which 
falsely led every man of honor to revenge 
any real or fancied offence offered to any 
of his kindred. The most deadly enmity 
frequently existed between neighboring 
chiefs, and the bitter feeling was trans- 
mitted unimpaired from father to son. 
The most dreadful consequences inevita- 
bly resulted from this fatal installation of 
might in the outraged temple of justice. 
Until lately a blind prejudice and a per- 
verted history have charged this unfortu- 
nate state of things to the pernicious in- 
fluence of the church of Rome. But the 
wiser Protestants of the present day, con- 
sidering it rather a poor eompliment to 
their faith to assign its birth to the six- 
teenth century, are beginning to be awake 
to the powerful instrumentality of the 
Christian church in the regeneration of 
mankind, and the production of modern 
civilization. Few indeed, even with the 
light of history, can form an adequate idea 
of the immensity of the task assigned to 
Christianity in shedding light over the 
chaos that followed the overthrow of 
Rome, in reducing it to order, and prepar- 
ing the nicely fitted elements of modern 
Europe. 

The Catholic church beheld, and bitterly 
deplored the evils of private warfare. 
Council after council fulminated its de- 
cress against the pernicious system ; men 
were exhorted by the sacred relics of the 
saints to extinguish their animosities, and 
abstain from violence. But the custom 
had taken deep root; for, in the Janguage 
of a favorite Protestant historian, ‘‘it 


attered the pride of the nobles, and grati- | 


4 ¥ 


fied their favorite passions.”’ It is easy to 
reform where the passions are pampered, 
and the vicious heart of humanity pants 
wildly for the reformation; but in the 
eleventh century the church had gaineda 
partial victory over the dearest appetites 
of the fiery Frank and the warlike Saxon. 
It was enacted, under pain of excommu- 
nication, that private warfare should cease 
from the sunset of Thursday to the morn- 
ing of Monday, and few were hardy 
enough to expose themselves to the pen- 
alty. The respite from hostilities which 
followed was called the “Truce or Gop.’”* 

It was not the musical voice of the bell 
that made Gilbert de Hers pause on the 
very threshold of the struggle, and bite his 
lip until it grew white; but the sweet- 
toned bell announced the sunset of Thurs- 
day. The young men stood gazing at 
each other, as though some spell had 
transformed them into stone. But the 
messenger of peace had stayed the up- 
lifted sword, and, sheathing their unstained 
weapons, they knelt upon the green car- 
pet beneath them, and put forth the same 
prayer to the same God. 

Oh! it is a sight that may well com- 
mand the eyes of angels, when, though 
deaf to earthly laws and considerations, 
the angry heart, in the first heat of its 
wild career, still stops obedient to the 
voice of religion! Amid the dross of hu- 
man frailty, the pure metal shines with 
the lustre that surrounds the sinner in the 
morning,of his conversion. 

They rose almost together, and their 
faces, so lately flushed with anger, were 
now calm and subdued. 

‘‘ Farewell! Henry de Stramen,” said 
Gilbert, as he leaped into the saddle. 

‘* Farewell!’’ replied his antagonist, 
and almost side by side, they proceeded in 
the direction of the bell. 

A deadly feud was raging between the 
families of Hers and Stramen. It had 
continued for more than thirty years, and 
now burned with unabated fury. It orig- 
inated in some dispute between Gilbert’s 


* Note xxi to Robertson’s Charles V. 
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father and the Lord Robert de Stramen, 
Henry’s uncle, which resulted in the death 
of the latter. The baron of Hers was 
charged with the murder, and, though he 
persisted in declaring his innocence, Hen- 
ry’s impetuous father, the Lord Sandrat 
de Stramen, swore over the dead body of 
his brother to take a bitter revenge on the 
baron of Hers and all his family. Henry 
de Stramen had been nursed in the bitter- 


| 


est hostility to all who bore the name of | 


Hers, and the unrelenting persecution of 
the Lord Sandrat, had made Gilbert detest 
most cordially the house of Stramen. It 
was with mutual hatred, then, that thetwo 
young men had met at the spring. They 
knew each other well, for they had often 
fought hand to hand with their kinsmen and 
serfs around them. Now they were alone, 
and what atriumph would be the victor’s! 
but the bell, the bell of peace, the silver- 
tongued herald of the truce of God, had 
sheathed their weapons. 

It must have been with a severe strug- 
gle that the two mortal foes rode quietly 
in the same direction, with but a few 
vards between them. They were not 
half an hour in the saddle when they dis- 
covered the spire of the church they were 
both in search of, rising gracefully above 
the trees. As they emerged from the for- 
est, they could see stretching before them 
a broad expanse of hill and dale, wood 
and field. Scattered here and there were 
the humble dwellings of the forester and 
husbandman, and, from their midst, tow- 
ering above them, like Jupiter among the 
demigods, stately and stern rose the old 
castle of the house of Stramen. The 
western sky was still bathed in light, and 
shared its glories with the earth; airy 
clouds, ever changing their hues, sported, 
like chameleons, on the horizon; the stream 
that wound around the castle seemed 
sheeted with polished silver; the herds 
and flocks were all still, and the voice of 
birds was the only sound ; and, amid this 
beauty and repose, how lovely and ma- 


jestic was that finely moulded Gothic 


church! 


Henry de Stramen tied his horse to a 
tree, and was soon lost in the elegantly 
carved doorway. Giibert paused a mo- 
ment, and gazed upon the open country 
before him with very mingled emotions. 
He had been there before at the head of his 
clan to disturb the serenity which, in spite 
of himself, was now softening his heart. 
He did not linger long, but led his horse 
a little within the woods, and entered the 
church. The gray-headed priest at the 
altar was solemnly chanting, from the 
beautiful liturgy of the church, as he 
knelt down on the hard aisle, and the 
branching ceiling seemed to catch and re- 
peat the notes. Through the stained 
window, where was pictured in unfading 
colors many a scene suggesting the good- 
ness and mercy of God, and the blessed 
tidings of salvation, came the fading light 
of day softened and beautified. Oh! it 
was not merely the superior genius of the 
age that made the chapels and cathedrals 
of the ages of faith so immensely superior 
to the poor creations of the present day, 
but its piety too; that generous and pure 
devotion which induced our ancestors to 
employ their best faculties and richest 
treasures in preparing an abode as worthy 
as earth could make it of the corporal pre- 
sence of the Son of God. Then the 
house of the minister was not more splen- 
did than his church, his sideboard not 
more valuable than the altar. 

Gilbert saw around him the hard, sun- 
burnt features, the stalwart forms he had 
marked in the desperate fray; he could 
touch the hands now clasped in prayer 
that had been so often raised against him 
in anger. Beside him knelt the maiden, 
with her brow all smooth and unfurrowed 
by care, and the matron who, numbering 
more than double her years, had felt more 
than treble her sorrows. The youth was 
deeply moved as he gazed and thought he 
might have robbed that mother of her son, 
that wife of her husband, that sister of a 
brother. Those gentle, melancholy beings 
had never harmed him, and perhaps, in a 
moment of passion, he had deprived their 
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existence of half its sweetness, and turned 
all their smiles to tears. It was with an 
aching, an humbled heart that he bowed 
his head until it touched the cold floor, 
when the Lamb without spot was elevated 
for the adoration of the faithful. 

A hymn, befitting the occasion, had 
been intoned, and the priest had left the 
altar, but those fervent men and women 
did not hurry from the church as if grate- 
ful for permission to retire, but lingered to 
meditate and pray. 

Gilbert remained until all had gone save 
Henry de Stramen and a lady who knelt 
beside him. They rose at length, and, 
passing so close to Gilbert that he could 
distinctly see their faces, left him alone. 
He was in the act of rising when the priest 
appeared, and beckoned him into the sa- 
cristy. 

‘Remain here,’’ the old man said, 
taking the youth by the hand. 

‘*T must hurry home, father,”’ replied 
Gilbert ; ‘my father will have no peace, 
thinking the boar has killed me.”’ 

** Let him fret awhile; it is better he 
should lament you alive than dead by the 
serfs of Stramen. 

‘* They dare not attack me!”’ exclaimed 
the youth ; * they fear the church and my 
own arm too much for that!” 

‘«* Nay, peace!”’ rejoined the priest ; ** it 
is better not to expose them to the tempta- 
tion, or you to the danger.” 

The practicability of spending the night 
in security in the very teeth of Stramen 
castle had not occurred to Gilbert; he 
hesitated a second or two, and then, as if 
all his plans and ideas had undergone a 
thorough revolution, gracefully promised 
obedience. 

‘* You are right, father,” he said, ‘* and 
to speak truth I am weary enough. If you 
promise me protection to-night, I will 
gladly rest my head wherever you place 
the pillow.”’ 

‘“‘Those who sleep with me,’’ whis- 
pered his venerable adviser, “must con- 
tent themgelves without a pillow. But I 
will promise you a safe couch, though it 


99 


Nl 
is a hard one; the softest beds “re not al- 
ways the freest from danger. In the 
meantime tarry here until I have said some 
prayers. 
«But my horse,”’ interposed Gilbert. 
His companion rang a small bell. A 
benevclent looking man, somewhat past 
the prime of life, plainly dressed in a 
black cassock, answered the call. The 
priest conversed awhile with him, in an 
| under tone, and then, ascertaining from 
| 


Gilbert where his horse was, dismissed the 
attendant, remarking that the animal 
should not suffer. 

Motioning Gilbert to a chair, the priest 
entered the sanctuary. Instead of sitting 
down, the young noble leaned against a 
lancet window which commanded a view 
of the neighboring castle. He stood there 
looking idly upon the darkening prospect, 
until the appearance of two persons riding 
rapidly along the main road to the castle, 
| aroused his attention. He followed them 
eagerly with his eyes until they were com- 
pletely lost in the twilight. One of the 
riders was evidently a female; but it 
would be inquiring too minutely into Gil- 
bert’s thoughts to determine whether that 
circumstance, or the proneness of youth to 
become interested in trifles, excited his cu- 
riosity. 

Night was fast approaching, and a light 
| from the altar scattered its faint rays 
throughout the church. Suill the priest 





knelt before the sacred tabernacle, and 
Gilbert longed for his appearance. He 
grew impatient of being alone, when a 
companion was so near at hand; the place 
was strange, and there were no well 
| known objects to stand in the place of 
| friends, supplying by the thousand asso- 
| ciations they conjure up, and their mute 
| appeals to memory, the absence of lan- 
| guage. 

The minutes wore heavily on; but at 
length the priest entered the sacristy. 
Gilbert followed him out of the church to 
a very small house a few paces off, with- 
in the shadow of the wood. The house, 
which was but one story high, was divi- 
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ded into two rooms by q stone partition. 
In the back room slept the pastor of the 
church, Father Omehr. The front room 
contained a table and a bench. Father 
Omehr, for this was the name of Gilbert’s 
companion, struck a light and made the 
young man sit down upon the bench, 
whilst he spread out upon the table some 
fruit and bread and wine. 

*«* at, my son,’’ said the old man; the 
wine is good and the bread is quite fresh. 
These grapes are beiter than any in 
Hers.”’ 

Gilbert seemed inclined to dispute the 
last assertion ; but the length and vigor 
of his repast, strongly confirmed the 
The lat- 


ter remained standing with his arms_fold- 


opinion expressed by his host. 


ed on his breast, and regarded the youth 
with a smile, as he indulged the keen ap- 
petite sharpened by the severe exercise 
of the day. The meal was made in 
silence, save an occasional entreaty from 
Gilbert to his entertainer to partake of his 
own cheer, and the refusal. The little 
lamp between them shone upon two noble 
faces; in spite of the great disparity be- 
tween their ages, they were alike; not so 
much in feature as in the character of the 
head. 

‘The priest must have been near seven- 
ty. The top of his head was entirely 
bald; yet the little hair left him, which 
grew behind in a semicircle, from ear to 
ear, was only sprinkled with gray. He 
was tall and admirably formed for strength 
and agility. In his early manhood he 
must have been eminently handsome ; 
and though his cheek was pale and sunk- 
en, and his high broad forehead plough- 
ed by many a heavy line, stillin bis eye 
and lips and nose were visible the relics 
of a splendid creation. There was an ex- 
pression of great energy about his mouth ; 


his whole face indicated intelligence and | 
benevolence; and it was the actual pos- | 
session of this energy, intellect and virtue | 
that made Father Omehr a worthy de- | 


scendant of the noble emissaries of Adrian, 
who, ever in the rear of Charlemagne’s 


armies, healed by the cross the wounds 
inflicted by the sword, and drove for ever 
from the forests of Germany the gloomy 
and accursed rites of Hesus and Taranis. 

Gilbert de Hers was more than a fear- 
less hunter and skilful soldier. He had 
been carefully instructed by his confessor 
in the writings of the fathers—in logic, 
philosophy and the classics; he had read 
the death of Patroclus, and the episode of 
Nisus and Euryalus; he knew by heart 
many of those beautiful hymns whose 
authors, in the spirit of Catholic humili- 
ty, had concealed their names. He was 
much beloved by all who knew him and 
were permitted to love him. His chari- 
ties were numerous and unostentatious. 
Though scarcely twenty-one, his bearing 
was bold and manly ; there was no dis- 
guise about his large black eye; it spoke 
out all his thoughts before his tongue 
could tell them. Apart from-the great 
beauty of his features, high thoughts had 
printed a language on his face much more 
fascinating than mere regularity of fea- 
ture. His very elegant form did not pro- 
mise extraordinary strength, yet he was 
as formidable to his foes as welcome to 
his friends. 

Gilbert rose at the conclusion of his 
rather protracted meal, and declared he 
would remain seated no longer whilst his 
companion stood. The priest carefully 
removed the relics, after which he sat 
down upon the bench and obliged the 
youth to sit beside him. 

“Now, my son,” he said, ‘tell me 
what in the world has brought you here 
alone ?”” 

**No inclination of mine, my dear 
father,” replied Gilbert. 

«© Who has sent you, then ?”’ 

**T am sent by chance,” answered Git 
bert, laughing. ‘‘ Early this morning | 
set out, with some*twenty companions, 
in pursuit of a boar. I was better mount 
ed than they, and so was the boar, for he 
distanced them. When the chase was at 
an end I found myself entirely glone, and 
could hear nothing of my men. I did not 
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know where I was; so I permitted my 
horse to choose his own course, and by 
some accident he has brought me here.”’ 

Father Omehr listened attentively, and 
added, after a pause— 

‘It is well you came not yesterday. 
Did you meet any one in the wood ?”’ 

Gilbert felt the searching eye of his 
companion upon him, and related with 
much embarrassment all that had hap- 
pened at the spring. 

**T knew he was in search of something 
to prey upon when he left me so sudden- 
ly. That Henry de Stramen should thus 
pursue a boy!—fie! Itis a stain upon 
his manhood!’? 

Gilbert looked up in the speaker’s face 
to ascertain if he were in earnest. 

‘And but for that little bell, where 
would you have been at this moment?’ 

‘© Here, father, could I have found the 
way 19? 

This was said so calmly and malicious- 
ly, that Father Omehr could not repress a 
smile. But it quickly vanished, and left 
behind an expression of deep sorrow. 

“And must this fatal feud last for 
ever!’? was his passionate exclamation ; 
‘are ye ever to revel in carnage, like the 
lion of the desert—and shall the example 
of the Son of God inspire nothing but con- 
tempt for those who imitate him ?” 

The missionary buried his face in his 
hands, and Gilbert, abashed by the sol- 
emn rebuke, kept a respectful silence. 

“Oh Gilbert! Gilbert!”’? resumed the 
priest, lifting his tearful eyes from the 
ground, “if your God submitted to insult 
and stripes and death to save you, can 
you not patiently endure for his sake a 
few slight injuries ?” 

«Our injuries are not slight,’”’ replied 
the youth, “‘ nor is the vengeance cf the 
House of Stramen an idle threat. They 
have burned the houses of our serfs, de- 
solated our fields, butchered our kinsmen 
and dependents ;—shail we not protect 
ourselves, even though our resistance 
makes their blood run freely? They have 
accused my father of a crime of which he 





| 


is innocent, and have sought to visit upon 
him real chastisement for the imaginary 
murder. Shall I stand still and tamely 
see them wreak their most unrighteous 
wrath upon my guiltless parent’s head??? 

**T should be glad, my son, if you con- 
fined yourself to mere resistance; but 
how often have you inflicted, within 
sight of this very door, the injuries of 
which you complain? Could you see 
what I see—the orphan’s piteous face, 
the widowed mother’s tear of agony— 
blighted hopes and unavailing regrets— 
you migh{ pause in your fearful retalia- 
tion!” 

‘* They have brought it on themselves,”’ 
said Gilbert, musing—* they are the ag- 
gressors.” 

** Alas! be not the means by which 
their sins are aggravated.”’ 

** You must address yourself to them !” 
returned the other. 

“And have I not? Day and night I 
have reasoned, implored, prayed ;—I have 
represented the folly, injustice and im- 
piety of their violence; I have held out 
to them the anger of God and the male- 
dictions of man; I have employed art, 
eloquence and reproof: but all in vain. 
Oh what years of misery has your quarrel 
costme! Could I only live to see it healed; 
to see you once more living like Christian 
men, employed in atoning for your own 
sins, not in arrogantly chastising each 
other’s faults ; to see the sword of discord 
broken, and peace and love and safety 
proclaiming the divine efficacy of our holy 
religion! We all have enough to do to 
vanquish ourselves, and have little time 
to spare in subduing others, unless we 
aid them in conquering their passions, 
and then we promote our salvation: but 
your conquests only peril your eternal 
welfare.” 

Gilbert understood from this last re- 
mark that his companion had read what 
was passing in his mind, and he content- 
ed himself by saving— 

‘* Believe me, father, I regret their ob- 


stinacy.”” 
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** You are young, now,” pursued his 
monitor; ‘* but, trust me, when your old 
limbs fail you, and your sight waxes 
dim, your ahgry deeds will rise like 
spectres around you and haunt you to the 
tomb.”’ 

Gilbert attempted no reply, but listened 
with the air of one who approved the 
advice but despaired of ever profiting by 
it. After an interval of meditation, Father 
Omehr arose and spread some soft fleeces 
in the corner of the room. 


«May you sleep soundly, my son,” 
he said, ‘‘ and beg of God grace to mode- 
rate your angry passions. Your bed is 
not very soft, but it is in your power to 
sanctify it, and then it will be better than 
the down which muffles those who dis- 
dain or neglect to invoke the Divine pro- 
tection.” 

Gilbert knelt down and received the old 
man’s blessing, who, wishing him a good 
night, withdrew into his own apartment 
and clused the door. 


PERNICIOUS LITERATURE—No. I. 


For the U. 8. Catholic Magazine. 


ing from the press. The 
licentious and anti-social 
works which are so profusely scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, in the shape of annuals, brochures, 
and family newspapers, are sowing a 
seed of corruption which will bring dis- 
grace and wretchedness upon thousands, 
if not lay the foundation of that sensual 
and selfish spirit which will contaminate 
the nation at large, and threaten the down- 





fall of its free institutions. The halls of | 


public justice have lately revealed circum- 
stances which appeal in tones of thunder 
to reflecting minds, disclosing the fatal 
influence which the writings of unprinci- 
pled novelists may exert within the sanc- 
tuary of domestic life, to mar its happi- 
ness for ever, to tear asunder the holiest 
ties, and to occasion a succession of 
crimes which cause the Christian heart 
to shudder. And how many disorders of 
an equally atrocious character might be 
traced to the same poisonous source! The 
murderer, the suicide, the adulterer, are un- 


questionably devoid of that religious feel- 
ing, which can alone effectually restrain 
them from the commission of their evil 
deeds. But where do they meet with the 
most powerful and immediate incentives 
to crime but in the modern work of fic- 
tion, where the hero, the great object of 
sympathy, is always some notorious out- 
law, and the plot an exemplification of 
the loosest morality? Where is the youth 
encouraged to shake off the wholesome 
restraints which a virtuous education has 
imposed, and to rush with impetuosity 
into the mire of worldly dissipation, if not 
in those novels and romances which pique 
the curiosity and inflame the passions by 
throwing over the scenes of life a brilliant 
and fascinating, but false and delusive 
charm? The gray hairs of many a pa- 
rent have thus been brought down in sor- 
row to the grave, and fathers and mothers 
have closed their life in tears and unavail- 
ing regrets, seeing the hope of their de- 
clining age frustrated, and that the sacred 
deposite which had been confided to their 
cultivation was but the pitiable victim of 
worldliness, depravity, and crime. 

This evit has become so glaring among 
us, and is increasing with such fearful 
rapidity, that it has attracted serious atten- 
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tion from various quarters. A few years 
since there was not a solitary store in Bal- 
timore devoted to the sale of such publi- 
cations aS we are now considering; at 
the present time, the counters of perhaps 
a dozen shops are groaning under the 
ponderous masses of this corrupting lite- 
rature. In some of our cities the entrance 
to every steamboat and railroad depot is 
obstructed by itinerant newsboys, who 
are hawking about and obtruding these 


scandalous wares upon the attention of 


travellers. You meet with them every- 
where: in public and in private, in the 
parlor and in the office of business, in the 
school room and in the halls of amuse- 
ment. No wonder, then, that the subject 
has attracted the grave attention of many 
among the friends of order and virtue; it 
calls for the serious consideration of every 
man in the community, and we deem it 


a duty, besides the general direction of 


our periodical to counteract evil, to make 
a special protest against what can be con- 
sidered nothing less than a moral pesti- 
lence in society. 

It would be a waste of time and words, 
and an insult to the intellects of our read- 
ers, to undertake to prove that the novels 
which are read now-a-days are, for the 
most part, of a demoralizing tendency. 
This must be admitted by all. Some, in- 
deed, are harmless in themselves, and 
used within the bounds of moderation 
could lead to no hurtful result. Others, 
and to these we allude for the present, are 
at open variance with the ethics incul- 
cated in the Gospel, and not unfrequently 
shock the moral sense of society. Pub- 
lications of this kind are spreading with 
an alarming rapidity, and no one will 
deny their lamentable influence. But 
where is the remedy of the evil? This 
is the practical question, and our an- 
swer is—in the soundness of public 
opinion. The laws of the land cannot 
reach this moral wound. There is no 
censorship to prevent the liberty of the 
press from degenerating into licentious- 
ness. Yet it is universally admitted that 





licentious publications should not be suf- 
fered to scatter their venom broadcast 
upon the land. Where, then, is the dike 


that will effectually oppose this torrent of 


corruption? [tis the soundness of public 
sentiment, which can exist itself in a 
greater or less degree, only according to the 
virtue which prevails in thé domestic 
circle. 

It has indeed been asserted that the secu- 
lar press could be vastly instrumental in 
guarding the purity of public morals. 
Most undoubtedly the secular press would 
exert an immense influence in preventing 
a general corruption, or in effecting a sal- 
utary reform, if it understood and main- 
tained the dignity of its position, by de- 
nouncing, in merited terms, the immoral 
and anti-social productions of the day. 
But do our secular papers live on the in- 
tegrity and virtue which they instil into 
the public mind? We think not. With 
a few honorable exceptions, they are mere 
panderers to the vitiated tastes and appe- 
tites of the multitude. They abound, 
indeed, in grandiloquent expressions of 
morality, and in pompous adulation of 
their solicitude and exertions for the pub- 
lic good: but, on the other hand, they 
scruple not to bring forth to the gaze of a 
whole community the most revolting in- 
decencies that can shock the public eye. 
The propriety of reporting the details of 
crime in general may well be questioned, 
for, as the poet says— 


‘‘ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face— 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace !” 


This question, however, we do not wish to 
touch upon: but we fully concur in the 
opinion which has been expressed by 
others, that to exhibit ‘‘the details of 
crimes with all their meretricious coloring, 
and, what is still worse, giving the loath- 
some particulars of the evidence, or the 
wanton letters of the guilty parties, not 
merely wounds society by tainting the 
moral atmosphere, but it adds to its bur- 
dens by increasing its public crimes. 
The report of one attractive case is ever 
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followed by others—for evil is imitative. 
It has been frequently observed that spe- 
cial crimes seem at times epidemic, they 
cluster so closely one upon another; but 
the real epidemic is spread by newspaper 
reports.”” When such is the practice of 


1 


| 


our secular prints—when a portion of | 


their columns is daily filled with the most 
obscene advertisements, and they even 
demand pay for the advantage (!) of cir- 
culating the most disgusting licentious- 
ness—what can they do towards the dis- 
couragement and diminution of improper 
books? To act consistently with such a 
practice, they must rather commend them 
to public notice; and this is precisely 
what they do. No sooner is a work of 
Bulwer, Eugene Sue, or some other mem- 
ber of the godless fraternity, issued from 
the press, than it is immediately an- 
nounced by the editors of newspapers to 
be in the market; and if they do not 





praise these objectionable publications, 
they at least inform the good people 
where they may be procured. Nor is this 


_ all: even some of those newspapers 
which pretend to cater for the family 
| taste, and to provide intellectual enter- 


tainment worthy of admission into the 
sacred precincts of domestic life, repro- 


| duce in their pages the most demoraliz- 


ing tales of fiction. In this state of things 


| the secular press must be reformed itself, 


before it can stand forth as an agent in 


| that work of moral regeneration to which 


we allude. Until this be done, the spirit 


of our newspapers and the depravity of 


the popular appetite will exert a recipro- 
cal influence;—one will encourage the 
other, and both will combine to swell and 
precipitate that torrent of licentiousness 
which is beginning to excite the profound 
and just apprehensions of all good men. 
W. 


TO THE NEW YEAR. 


For the U. S. Catholic Magazine. 


A messenger of good and ill 
Thou comest, new-born year! 

Crying aloud in thunder tones, 
Though few thy voice hear. 


The youth in sportive mood beholds 
Thy advent: in thy mien 

He sees the bloom of his own age, 
That griefless yet hath been. 


The heart that roams in earthly bliss, 
Salutes thee too a friend: 

For fancy revels in the joys 
That may thy course attend. 


E’en they who here are doomed to drink 
Affliction’s bitterest cup, 

Greet thee: thy flight but speeds the hour 
To yield their spirit up. 


But dark delusion mocks the hope, 
That thus thy mission bends 

To earth and present vanity, 
Denying thy nobler ends. 


Thou art, indeed, a child of time, 
And brief thy mortal span ; 


Yet thou begett’st eternity 


For weal or woe of man. Ww. 
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DOMESTIC. 

ArcHptocess oF BALTIMORE.—Ordina- 
tion.—On the 6th of December the Most Rev. 
Archbishop held an ordination at the Cathe- 
dral, in Baltimore, when the Rev. Thaddeus 
Anwander was promoted to the priesthood, 
having received the orders of subdeacon and 
deacon during the previous week. 

Confirmation.—Lieut. Seammon, Top. En- 
gineer U.S., a convert to our holy faith, was 
confirmed by the Most Rev. Archbishop, in 
the Cathedral, on Friday, the 4th of Decem- 
ber. A few days after, he started for Point 
Isabel, whither he had been ordered by the 
secretary of war. 

Taking the Veil_—On the Feast of the Con- 
ception of the B. V. Mary, December 8th, 
Miss Mary A. White, of Baltimore, and 
Miss Sprole, of Ireland, received the white 
veil, at the hands of the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop, in the Convent of the Visitation, Bal- 
timore. The former was named in religion 
Sister Mary Rose, and the latter Sister 
Frances. The Rev. Mr. White preached on 
the occasion. 

Diocess oF LovisviLLeE.— Confirmation.— 
The Right Rev. Dr, Chabrat administered the 





sacrament of confirmation, in the church of 


St. Charles (Marion county), on Sunday, the 
8th November, to seventeen persons. The 
Rev. J. Maguire preached on the occasion.— 
C. Advocate. 

Ordination.—On Tuesday, the 24th Novem- 


ber, an ordination was held in the church of | 


St. Joseph, Bardstown, by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Chabrat, when Messrs. Michael Coghlan and 
Patrick McNicholas were ordained deacons ; 
and on the following day Mr. McNicholas was 
promoted to the holy order of priesthood.— 
Lbid. 

Spiritual Retreat.—A correspondent writes 
us from Fairfield, Kentucky, that the con- 
gregation of St. Michael’s, on Thursday, the 
26th November, concluded the exercises of a 
spiritual retreat, with which they had been 
engaged for some days previous, under the di- 


- 
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rection of the Rev. J. Maguire, assisted by 
their zealous pastor, Rev. J. Elliott. On the 
last day of the retreat, (it being the day set 
apart by the governor of Kentucky as one of 
public thanksgiving,) the Rev. Mr. Maguire 
delivered a most appropriate and beautiful 
discourse, in opposition to those who charge 
Catholicity with being inimical to our repub- 
lican institutions. 

The reverend preacher was most happy in 
his illustrations, and this address will long be 
remembered by those who had the happiness 
to hear it.—Ibid. 

Education.—A free school for boys is about 
to be organized at Louisville, Ky., under the 
direction of the Brothers of St. Francis. Two 
members of this order, from the archdiocess of 
Tuam, in Ireland, have reached Louisville for 
that purpose.—Jbid. 

Diocess oF NEw ORLEANS.—Spiriiual Re- 
treat and Ordinaiton.—On the 24th November 
closed the retreat for the clergy. Bishop 
Blanc officiated pontifically, and conferred the 
holy order of priesthood on the Rev. Messrs. 
Peter D. Ximenes, of the diocess of St. James 
of Cuba, H. Tumoine, J. Moynahan, and J. 
Flanagan. Adiscourse was delivered by the 
Rev. N. Perché, and the ceremony terminated 
with the chanting of the Te Deum and the 
benediction of the blessed sacrament.— Prop. 

Jath. 

DriocEss or Boston.—Dedication.—St. Jo- 
seph’s church, Roxbury, was dedicated to the 
service of God on Sunday, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Fitzpatrick, assisted by Rev. Messrs. 
Williams and Riordan, as deacon and sub- 
deacon. The solemn and beautiful ceremony 
was performed in that serious and dignified 
manner for which the bishop of Boston has 
always been remarked. The sermon was de- 
livered by Very Rev. Dr. Ryder, and was on 
the real presence. It wasa very superior dis- 
course, like that gentleman’s usual efforts, and 
well calculated to overwhelm all objections to 
that holy doctrine. 

The church is a handsome building, well 
and strongly built, and finely situated, com- 
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manding a view of the surrounding country. 
It is an ornament to the neighborhood, even 
apart from its sacred purposes. The Catholics 
of Roxbury are much indebted to the zeal and 
exertions of Rev. Mr. O’Beirne in raising, for 
their spiritual welfare, this fine church. Every 
thing about it wears an air of neat and chaste 
beauty. The altar, the paintings, the organ, 
&c., are well conceived and executed. 

Cathedral Sunday School.—The attendance 
on last Sunday, of boys, was 768 in the fore- 
noon, and 701 in the afternoon. Besides this 
number, there could not have been less than 
600 females—making over thirteen hundred 
children !—Boston Pilot. 

Diocess oF PHILADELPHtA.—St. Vincent 
of Paul’s Church, Minersville—Though not 
yet ina state to receive the dedicatory bene- 
diction, this new church was opened-for di- 
vine service on Sunday, December 6th. 

From an early hour the holy sacrifice was 
offered up by several clergymen, who were 
present at the invitation of the reverend pas- 
tor. The choir of St. Patrick’s church, Potts- 
ville, attended at high mass, which was cele- 
brated by Rev. Mr. Mulloney. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. O’Dwyer, 0.58. A. 
The collection was about $300. 

Great credit is due to the Rev. Hugh Fitz- 
simmons, and the Catholics of Minersville and 
vicinity, for the zeal, energy and liberality 
evinced in the speedy erection of this spacious 
church, the largest, out of Philadelphia, in the 
diocess. When completed, as it is expected, 
in May or June next, it will be a very beauti- 
ful and imposing edifice.— Cath. Herald. 

Diocess oF St. Lours.—New Church.— We 
gather from the News Leiter that a new church 
is building in the town of Liberty, 45 feet by 
28, with accommodations for a clergyman and 
a school. ‘There are about one hundred Cath- 
olics in this neighborhood, which is very heal- 
thy, and three schools, numbering 150 pupils. 

Diocess oF CINCINNATI.—Spirilual Re- 
treat.—Rev. Messrs. Rappe and De Goesbri- 
and, of Toledo, lately preached a spiritual 
retreat in behalf of the French portion of the 
congregation of St. Louis, Louisville, Stark 
county, Ohio, at the request of the zealous 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Pendeprat. From the first 
day of the spiritual exercises to the last, per- 
sons crowded to the church, not only from the 
immediate neighborhood, but also from places 
twenty and even thirty miles distant, and 
kept four priests almost constantly occupied 
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| 


| 
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in the confessionals during the entire time. 
We learn with much edification and gratitude 
that the retreat was eminently successful, as 
many as eighty persons, who had neglected 
for very many years, both in Europe and in this 
country, to comply with their religious duties, 
having united with the most fervent and faith- 
ful of the congregation in profiting by the 
graces thus mercifully bestowed on them by 
Almighty God. Such was the interest ex- 
cited by the zealous missionaries on this occa- 
sion, that many of the American Catholics, 
who did not understand the language, remain- 
ed, as it were, riveted to the spot during the 
sermon in French, and showed, when address- 
edin English, that they had not been mere 


idle listeners, or unconcerned witnesses, of 


the words that were spoken, and the good 
effects that were produced among the attend- 
ants in the holy place. Eight hundred per- 


| sons received the holy communion.—-C. Tel. 


The new cathedral of Cincinnati, of which 
we have furnished a representation in this 
number of the Magazine, is built of cut stone, 
of a beautiful white color, and close, hard 
texture, like granite. It is, including the por- 
tico, two hundred feet long, and nearly eighty 
wide. The ceiling is fifty-five feet in height, 
steeple two hundred feet. The nave is separ- 
ated from the aisles, by two colonnades of nine 
columns each, of the Scioto free-stone. 

Driocess or CuicaGo.—Episcopal Visita- 
tion.—The Right Rev. Dr. Quarter, in a late 
visit to several portions of his extensive dio- 
cess, laid the corner stone of a new church at 
La Salle, and thence proceeded to Alton. On 
his way to this place, being detained on board 
of a steamboat, he preached several times to a 
very respectable audience, who seemed highly 
gratified. After visiting several other places, 
he arrived at Picquet’s settlement, consisting 
of Gefmans, Irish, French and Americans. 

‘‘ Here the bishop was received in a man- 
ner that spoke well for the piety and Catholic 
zeal of those intelligent emigrants. As soon 
as it was known that he was on his road to 
the settlement, a detachment of horsemen, 
beautifully attired in military uniform, were 
sent out to receive him, and met him within 
sixteen miles of the village of St. Marie. They 
then filed off on each side of the carriage that 
bore him and his suite, two of the company 
leading the way in full gallop, the rest pro- 
ceeding with the bishop. Within seven miles 
another detachment met him, when the first 
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took leave and the latter escorted the bishop 
to the village of St. Marie—the bell of the 
church during the whole time pealing the 
glad tidings of his appearance. 


“'Lhe bishop administered the sacrament of | 


confirmation to a great number of children, 
and to several adults, in this place, on Sun- 
day, the Ist of November, being the festival 
of All Saints; and on the following day, the 
commemoration of all the souls departed, he 
celebrated high mass, and gave the bread of 
life to about eighty communicants. On Tues- 
day, the 3d instant, he set out for Zeutopolis, 
Effingham county, and was there also received 
with all the honor due the episcopal char- 
acter. A deputation of fifty men, mounted on 


fine horses, came out to welcome their chief | 


pastor within ten miles of the place, and ac- 
companied the bishop to the town. When he 
arrived in sight, a large procession of boys 
and girls, neatly dressed, formed by the Rev. 
Mr. Kunster, went out to hail his approach, 
and marched before him to the church. 

«The next place the bishop visited was 
Highland, where there is an excellent church, 
Grecian modelled, and one hundred Catholic 
families, chiefly Germans. From Highland 
he started for Shoal Creek, where there are a 
great many scattered Catholics. He then 
went by stage to Belleville and St. Louis, and 
left the latter city on the 6th, in the steamer 
Luella, for Alton, and took stage the same 
evening for Springfield, where he gave con- 
firmation on Sunday, the 8th.”—News Let. 

Religious Profession.—On the 21st Novem- 
ber, Miss McGuire, of Pittsburg, Pa., was 
admitted to the vows of religion, in the con- 
vent of the Sisters of Mercy, at Chicago, by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Quarter. The name of | 
the young lady in religion, is Sister Mary 
Gertrude.— Truth Teller. 

Drocess or New Yorx.—Confirmation.— 
This holy sacrament was administered by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Hughes, at the church of the 
Nativity, on Sunday, November 22d, to over 
one hundred and seventy persons. 

Of the adults confirmed, on that occasion, 
nineteen were converts to our holy faith. The 
bishop preached an eloquent discourse at the 
half past ten o’clock service, to the largest 
congregation ever assembled within the Na- 
tivity.—TZruth Teller. 

Diocess oF PirttrspurG.—New Hospilal.— 
The “ Brotherhood of St. Joseph,” which is a | 
beneficial and benevolent society, composed 


| 

chiefly of members of the congregation of St. 
Paul’s church, have resolved to establish a 
hospital, which will be opened as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made for the 
reception and care of the sick. This, it is 
hoped, will be effected in a few weeks. The 
hospital will be established under the care and 
management of the Sisters of Mercy, who 
have given their consent to take charge of it, 
with the approbation of the Right Rev. Dr. 
O’Connor. 

The Sisters will receive in their present 
dwelling as many patients as they shall be able 
to accommodate, but arrangements will be 
made immediately for the erection of buildings 
that will be permanently appropriated for this 
purpose. It is proposed to render the benefits 
of this institution general, to confine its opera- 
| tions to no particular class or condition. Per- 
| sons of every religious persuasion will be ad- 
mitted, and the right of being visited by any 
| clergyman they prefer shall be guaranteed to 
| 
| 


them. Assistance will be afforded to the poor 
| and destitute to the utmost extent of the means 
of this institution, and, atthe same time, suita- 
ble accommodations will be prepared for re- 
ceiving the strangers and the homeless, who 
may be overtaken with sickness in our midst, 
and are able to pay for attendance. As the 
| services of the Sisters will be given gratuitous- 


| ly, the expenses of both departments will be 
| comparatively light.—Pittsburg Catholic. 


Confirmation.—December 13th, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop O’Connor confirmed a large number of 
children and adults in St. Patrick’s church, 
Pittsburg.— Ibid. 

Ditocess oF NASHVILLE.—Dedication.— 
We learn from the Catholic Advocate that, on 
Sunday, 22d November, the new and beautiful 
church of St. Peter’s, at Memphis, recently 
built by the exertions of Rev. M. McAleer, 
was dedicated to the worship of God, by the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Miles, who preached on the oc- 


easion. In the afternoon he confirmed about 
forty persons, several of whom were con- 
verts. 


Drocess oF CHARLESTON.—Episcopal Vis- 
itation.— The new church of St. Peter, at Beau- 
fort, S. C., was dedicated to the worship of 
God, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Reynolds, on the 14th 
of November. The church has been built 
almost solely by the liberality of Mr. Michael 
O’Connor. On the 16th he baptized two per- 
sons, converts to the church. On the 17th he 
administered the same sacrament at McPher- 
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sonville ; on the 19th at Gillisonville ; on the 
23d at Savannah, Ga., to thirteen persons. 
The bishop urged the Catholics of Savannah 
to co-operate in building a cathedral at 
Charleston, and the call was duly responded 
to. Measures were also taken to sustain 
the U. S. C. Miscellany. The Very Rev. Dr. 
Varela, of New York, being at Savannah, 
preached in the Spanish language, and at- 
tracted a large number of Spaniards to the 
house of God, several of whom were induced 
to comply with their religious duties. 

Confirmation.—On the 6th December, he 
confirmed eleven members of Spanish families, 
residents of Savannah.— Cath. Misc. 

Diocess or LitTLE Rocx.—Dedication and 
Ordination.—T he new Roman Catholic church 
of this city was dedicated on Sunday, the Ist 
ult., to the service of the Most High, under 
the patronage of St. Andrew, the apostle. 
The ceremony was witnessed by a very large 
congregation, composed of all denominations, 
who seemed highly pleased with the proceed- 
ings. At the close of the consecration of the 
church, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Byrne, ascended 
the platform of the altar, and gave a very sat- 
isfactory explanation of the nature of the cere- 
mony, and the advantages springing from the 
use of one common language in the Catholic 
church. He was followed on the same sub- 
ject by Mr. Shaler, in the German language. 
At the Gospel, an able discourse was delivered 
on the nature of sacrifice and the dignity of the 
Christian priesthood, to which state the bishop 
on this occasion promoted a deacon. It was 
the first ordination in the Catholic church wit- 
nessed by many of our citizens. L. R. Dem. 

MEETINGS FOR THE RELIEF OF IRELAND.— 
We perceive, with pleasure, that meetings have 
been held in various sections of the country, 
to raise funds for the relief of the suffering 
classes in Ireland. The city of Baltimore has 
imitated this philanthropic example. At a 
meeting held in Calvert Hall, on the 28th 
Dec., $893 were soon subscribed, which, with 
other donations, amounts to $1,200. Com- 
mittees were appointed to canvass the city. 

Driocess or Mttwavukte.—Progress of Re- 
ligion.—A letter from Milwaukie contains the 
following notice of the progress of our holy 
church in that extensive diocess : 

«The Right Rev. Bishop Henni blessed, in 
the month of October, five chapels in Wash- 
ington county, Wisconsin. ‘This shows our 
extraordinary increase. We shall soon be 





able to count, from every five to ten miles, 
large congregations along the lake shore up 
to Green Bay—congregations that have not 
only settled on good lands, but, what is more 
important, whose neighbors are mostly, if not 
all, as in some places, professors of the same 
holy faith. The advance of religion in the 
western part of the territory is also very grati- 
fying. A handsome church will soon be 
ready for dedication in Racine. A new estab- 
lishment, in the finest part of Milwaukie, has 
been lately opened by the Sisters of Charity.” 
Cath. Telegraph. 

Oreeon Territory.—-Eight sisters of 
** Notre Dame”? sailed from Europe last month 
to join the other members of their society, who 


are at present engaged in the hard duty of 


teaching in Oregon. This reinforcement will 
be of immense advantage to the mission, as it 
will enable the good sisters to open another 
house, and alleviate the burden which presses 
so heavily on those who are already in the 
territory. Recent intelligence from Walla- 
mette represents the great labors of the nuns 


to instruct the children of the savages or half 


breeds. Their aversion to labor or useful ap- 
plication is almost invincible, and nothing but 
the long enduring patience of the sisters can 
hope to be successful in forming their minds 
to habits of civilization. On the feast of the 
Ascension of our Lord, five of the children 
made their first communion, after a week’s 
preparation.—Ibid. 

Missrons or Texas.—The following letter 
from our correspondent in Texas will be 
found very interesting. It will be followed 
by others from the same respectable source. 

“San ANTONIO DE Bexar, TEXxAs, 
‘¢ Messrs. Editors: November 1st, 1846. 

‘«¢ Circumstances over which I had no control 
have prevented me from complying sooner 
with the promise I had made of sending you 
a descriptive account of the monuments which 
the Spaniards have left in this country, of 
their faith and greatness. To speak of the 
city of San Antonio itself were more than 
useless, as I have seen several published de- 
scriptions, that can be considered as perfectly 
correct as can be desired. I would now speak 
of the different missions that are scattered 
through various portions of this country, and 
of some of which I can give you a description, 
as I have visited them in person. The first 
and most important of these missions seems 


' to have been that of San Antonio, founded, it 
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| 
is said, in or about 1664. It is situated on the | of the fathers; they had every thing in com- 


river of the same name, and its buildings, 
once of great extent, have now acquired a re- 
cent celebrity under the name of the Alamo. 
It has been so effectually destroyed by the 
different sieges it underwent, and lastly by the 
army of Santa Auna, in 1836, that very little 
of it now remains, and it is nearly impossible 
to judge of its plan and extent. All that I can 
learn about it is, that it was once sufficiently 
large to contain, besides a numerous brother- 
hood, some 2,000 Indians, whom the fathers 
of St. Francis—to whom, we believe, all these 
missions formerly belonged—were gradually 
taming dewn to a civilized life; but I intend 
to speak of what I have been able to learn of 
their system of action a little later. 

«At or a little after that time were built the 
Mission of San Fernando, now the city of San 
Antonio, as can be ascertained from ancient 
title deeds, where lands are described as situ- 
ated near the Mission of San Antonio, via San 
Fernando; the Mission of the Conception, on 
the eastern bank of the river, one league be- 
low the town; one league lower down than 
this, on the western bank, that of San José; 
(the churches of the three last are in a tolera- 
ble state of preservation ;) one league below 
San José the Mission of San Juan, on the 
eastern bank; and again, one league lower 
than San Juan, that of the Espada, on the 
western bank; the Mission del Espiritu Santo, 
at La Batreya (Goliad), about forty leagues 
from San Antonio, on the western bank of the 
river. The others, that are scattered at differ- 
ent points, are the Refugio, near the Bay of 


Espiritu Santo; that of San Sacramento, near | 


the gulf; that of San Saba, on the river of the 
same name ; and that of Nacogdoches, in the 
north. There were others, less important, 
such as that of Victoria, on which they erect- 
ed no buildings of any account, though the 
ground -had been laid out for that purpose. 

«6 A few years since, in the session of 1841, 
the Texan congress passed a law restoring to 
the church all its former eeclesiastical posses- 
sions. 

‘«‘ Before going into any details of the vari- 
ous missions I have visited, it might not, per- 
haps, be uninteresting to explain their use; 
and, also, the manner im which the reverend 
fathers carried on their labors. At each of 
these missions there were assembled a certain 
number of Indians—at San José, for instance, 
some 1500. 


These lived under the direction 
5* 


mon. One large field, that was tilled by all, 
furnished thein with corn, and their meat was 
given out regularly. Here they learned dif- 
ferent trades at the saine time that they were 
taught to know and practise their new faith. 
After a probation of a certain number of years, 
they were settled on a piece of land that was 
given them, with a house and some stock to 
start with. From that moment they became 
a part of the population. Thus it is that 
many tribes have been civilized, and have now 
entirely disappeared; and at the present day 
the Mexican population of this place presents 
yet all the characteristics of their Indian pa- 
rentage. Besides these civilized Indians, 
there are many half-breeds—for the Spaniards 
never hesitated to unite themselves to those 
their monks had rescued from a savage life. 
Another advantage derived from these mis- 
sions was this: if a man chose to build him- 
self a house, he collected all the materials, 
then sent a request to the nearest mission for 
a certain number of masons, &c. The house 
built, he paid into the public treasury of the 
mission the price of the work done. [I should 
not forget to mention that these Indian me- 
chanics were also employed in the erection 
of the buildings of the missions, of the dams 
across the streams, and all those magnificent 
works of irrigation that still strike the travel- 
ler through western Texas with wonder. 

‘«‘ They relate some touching traits of the 
humility of these Indian neophytes. One ot 
them, one day, came to a father, and, says the 
chronicler, requested to have twenty-five 
lashes given him. The father wished to 
know the reason of his request; whereon the 
Indian told him, that he felt too lazy to work, 
and that that infliction would be beneficial to 
him. What other system has ever so far over- 
come the proud nature of the prairie warrior, 
as to make him bare his back to the lash ? 

** But I perceive that my paper is nearly full. 
I will, therefore, reserve a more detailed ac- 
count of some of those missions for another 
communieation. The facts connected with 
their history are, unfortunately, very hard to 
collect at present. Many of the records and 
papers have disappeared during the trou- 
bles of the revolution, and the copies of these 
and those of the fathers ean only be pro- 
cured later, (for at present the war renders an 
investigation impossible,) from the Franciscan 
convent of Guadalaxara, in Mexico. 
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«In conclusion, I will simply observe, that 
a more beautifully picturesque scenery and 
richer country could not be selected, perhaps, 
in the known world, than that which the 
fathers chose as the land of their labors in be- 
half of humanity. War, almost uninterrupted 
for thirty or forty years, has swept away 
many of the landmarks of their success. The 
high degree of cultivation of this beautiful 
valley, and of civilization in the towns, are 
now matters of history; and we are startled 
when, suddenly meeting some magnificent 
wood, stone or metal carving, we are forced 
to believe that things were really once what 
they are represented. Here are works of irri- 
gation—here are constructions—worthy of an- 
cient Rome; still the men who did these 
things have been branded by the bigotry of 
some, and the jealousy of others, as sanguina- 
ry and grasping. It is time that posterity 
should begin to weigh things more coolly and 
dispassionately.” T. E.G. 


STATISTICS OF CATHOLICITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Diocesses. Churches. Other Stations. Clergymen, 
Baltimore, ..0 46.00 00G3e0s ieenn DP tthe anne 84 
ee | a ee ee ee 60 
Louisville,. ......0- CRs acne dtr e woe vewlD 
Beeb, as v's csnce en idid abs ox fOwbisx ove 46 
Philedalphis,....seiePhscscsan xiven ooo +88 
New York,........ We ik cova BOOik cue ws 124 
Charlestatases 44060. ists pee ths ceeds 20 
Richmond,..... ++. DD scans BRscvadd. stl 
Cincianath, « + sce oe Mikad. ose PP a wrevivews 77 
06; Dalle ice nas'ens se ceswne Bi on0e odd 80 
SE iic ona o wtitie'n 06 RB. 5 sinticind DD ssiacedd 
Dotatbie as 40s asiors RG cnet eecin cee 24 
Vineness, oc occ ccc ccacsods se Se Kas ONE 41 
Dubuque,. ... 2000 1B... cccces Doo cdccices 8 
astray sdces oncncB. coves ceeds dein nT 
OR cin svacenh Ac meewail asic: onal 
Pittsburg,.......... OF wnwtes dn suv 041d ead 34 
Littie: Bpehig.ee cane Bis «codes PR <dsensds 7 
Chicagays «os cccrrrs sBeccsceee CPi ni dase 41 
Hartford,.... rine 2 y a By oneness DRsese sews 9 
DAD ORA, 00060 os Bhacitnie .sBhes scene 29 
Vaeer oF BAR, . swal ccick cece seaneen 13 
Oregon city, 
Walla Walla 06s (5ceduein te cen ae 20 
& three Suff. Sees, 

812 577 864 


If we add to the above estimate of the Cath- 
olic population, the supposed number of Cath- 
olics in the remaining diocesses, we shall have 
1,173,700. 
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From the preceding statements it will be 
perceived that, in the territory of the United 
States, there are 2 archbishops, 23 bishops, 1 
vicar apostolic, 834 priests, and 812 churches ; 
whence it follows that, during the past year, 
there has been an accession of 98 to the num- 
ber of priests, and 72 additional churches have 
been erected or dedicated to the worship of 
God. 

Of the literary institutions for young men, 
mentioned in the imanac, only thirteen 
are colleges properly organized; the rest are 
establishments of a minor order. 

By comparing the statistics of this year with 
those of 1837, we find that, during the last ten 
years, the number of diocesses has doubled 
itself, and also the number of bishops, net count- 
ing the coadjutors of each period. Within the 
same time the number of priests has been more 
than doubled, and that of ehurches has been 
nearly tripled, the ratio im the former case 
being almost 9 to 4, and the latter 27 to 10. 
The annexed figures will show this remarkable 
increase more. clearly = 


1837 1847 
Diocesses, ...13......... 26 and 1 vic. apost. 
Bishops,......12,coad. 4 24, coadj. 2. 
Priests,...... ee ee 834. 
Churches,....300....... 812. 


The number of bishops and diocesses would 
be still greater, were we to include the nomi- 
nations made by the fathers of the 6th provin- 
cial couneil, the confirmation of which by the 
holy see is daily looked for. 

It would be gratifying if, in connection with 
the above results, we could exhibit the increase 
in the Catholic population. But the imperfect 
data we possess do not allow it. We hope 
that this portion of our statistics will attract 
more attention. It seems to us that the Cath- 
olic population of the United States could be 
easily ascertained from reports made by the 
pastors of congregations in the various diocess- 
es to their respective bishops. A pastor can 
judge with considerable accuracy of the num- 
ber belonging to his church, either by their at- 
tendance at divine service, personal acquaint- 
anee, or the baptisms in the eourse of the year. 

Fhere are fourteen periodicals devoted to 
the interests of the ehureh; twelve weeklies, 
one monthly, and one quarterly. Two of the 
weekly papers are German and one French. 

During the past year, one bishop and thirteen 
priests have been called away from the scene 
of their earthly labors. 
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FOREIGN. 

Iraty.—The expected ordinance of the 
pope, authorizing the formation of four lines 
of railway, has at length appeared, to the 
great satisfaction of the people. His holiness 
has also authorized the citizens to form their 
own local guard—an immense concession. He 


is understood to be designing other measures of 


liberal reform. His popularity is immense. 

Railways from Rome.—The following are 
the articles of the proclamation of Cardinal 
Gizzi, issued on the day of the Possesso - 

** Article I. The lines considered by the 
Pontifical Government to be of the great- 
est importance, and those whereof the ex- 
ecution is authorized, are four in number, 
namely— 

‘© 1, The line from Rome through the Valle 
del Sacco to. the confines of Naples, near Ce- 
prano. 

«<2. A line from Rome to the Porto d’Anzio. 

« 3. ‘A line from Rome to Civita Vecchia. 

«<4. A line from Rome, running through the 
most populous. parts of Umbria—namely, Fo- 
ligno and the Valle del Fiume Potenza to An- 
cona, and thence to Bologna; following the 
traces of the ancient Via Flaminia Emilia. 

«Art. If. The construction of these new 
roads will be conceded to private companies, 
represented by papal subjects, and the com- 
peting parties will be required to furnish— 

«1, A plan of the line or lines whieh they 
propose to undertake. 

« 2. Drawings and specifications. 

«<3. A statement of the time within which 
they will bind themselves to complete the 


works, and also of the shortest lease with | 


which they would be satisfied. 

«°4, A statement of the security which it 
may be in their power to offer for the due 
completion of their respective undertakings. 

«5, A statement of the principles upon 
which each railway is to be conducted, consi- 
dered principally as far as they may affect the 
Roman people, landholders, and capitalists. 

«Art. III. For the presentation of projects 
in compliance with the above conditions, a 
period of three months is to be allowed from 
the date of the present notice, (Nov. 7, 1846,) 
which period can be extended at the request 
of the companies, on sufficient reason being 
given. 

«Art. 1V. The construction of the lines 
described in article Ist having been assured, 
the government reserves to itself to take into 





the Swiss front. 


consideration the construction of a line from 
Foligno towards Perugia and Cita di Castello 
by the Valle del Tevere, and also other lines 
of communication with the neighboring states, 
whenever the necessity or utility of such 
works for the Roman peopie shall be fully 
recognised. 

“Art. V. A gold medal of the value of 
1,000 scudi (£215) will be given, under the 
judgment of the Council of Art, (the members 
of which are on that account excluded from 
the competition,) to the person who shall 
demonstrate the easiest and cheapest road 
between Umbria and Le Marche.” 

The following summary of foreign intelli- 
gence we copy-principally from the New York 
Freeman’s Journal : 

SWITZERLAND.—AIl was quiet at the last 
advices, The front ef the Catholic cantons 
had apparently intimidated the revoiutionists, 
who would otherwise have been completely 
awed into submission by the movements of 
large bodies of French and Austrian troops to 
Count Schwartzenberg, an 
officer of rank and experience in the Austrian 
army, had been invited to take the command 
of the levies of the Catholic cantons. 

SpatN.—In Spain there are symptoms of 
trouble. The Carlists are believed to be pre- 
paring for a general rising. Cabrera is said 
to be already in Spain, and vast supplies of 
arms, ammunition and clothing have been 
received from England. Great numbers of 
the Carlist refugees in France have been 
arrested. 

PortuGaL.—The insurrection in Portugal 
had not beenquelled. From information pro- 
cured from Lisbon to the 11th ultimo, it 
would appear that Lisbon was in a state of great 
confusion and excitement, and fears were 
generally entertained that the success of the 
Queen’s troops was very doubtful, although no 
news had reached of any decisive engagement 
having taken place between Saldonha and the 
popular faction. The British squadron was 
in a state of instant preparation for receiving 
and protecting the Queen and family, if deem 
ed necessary. 

Ire£Lanp.—The report about the illness of 
Erin’s favorite bard, Tom Moore, appears to 
have been unfounded in fruth. 

The bishops of Ireland had met to take into 
consideration several important questions, re- 
garding the welfare of the church in that 
country. 
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The distress in Ireland, says Wilmer & | better than their brethren 


Smith’s Times, appears to have abated a little, 
in consequence of the improved and more effi- 
cient measures of relief adopted by the land- 
lords. On the other hand, the Dublin Free- 
man, a much better authority, says, December 
3d: 
the country continue to present a frightful 
picture of the sufferings of the people. To 
hunger, cold is now superadded.” 

Russia, Austria and Prussia have struck out 
of the roll of nations the little republic of 
Cracow, and annexed it to Austria. An infa- 
mous outrage, without the color of right or 
pretext. England and France have protested 
in a lukewarm manner. 

The steamship Great Britain is still ashore 
in Dundrum bay, and there seems little pros- 
pect of ever getting her off, except by piece- 
meal. 

Belgium has opened her ports until October 
ist, 1847, and the export of food is prohibited. 

The pope has authorized the people of 
Rome to organize their own local police, 
which appears to be thought a great reform. 

The queen of Portugal is yet in a critical 
position. The rebellion is very general. 

Abd-el-Kader is reported to have entered 
the province of Oran at the head of eight hun- 
dred cavalry. 

Fresh troubles have broken out in India, 
and the British are preparing for new con- 
quests. 

Parliament will meet on the 19th January. 

The cholera has appeared in Spain. 

M. Leverrier, the discoverer of the new 
planet, is appointed to the new chair of mathe- 
matics applied to astronomy in Franee. 

Mrs. Lover, wife of Mr. Samuel Lover, now 
in America, died on the 17th ult., in Baker 
street, London, after a short illness, leaving 
two daughters to lament her toss. 

The Church and State Gazette, a rabid anti- 
Puseyite print, has the following alarming 
paragraph in a recent number: 

“© 4 Catholic Daily Paper in London.—We 
believe we may state with confidence that a 
metropolitan daily morning newspaper is 
about to pass into the hands of the Romanists, 
and that a distinguished Roman Catholic peer, 
resident in a midland county, will be one of 
the principal proprietors.” 

We hope the news may prove true; but if 
so, the * Romanists” of England must under- 
stand their interests and those of religion 


« The accounts from almost every part of 
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in the United 
States. 

Mr. O’Connell’s great report on the divi- 
sions and dissensions in the repeal ranks, was 
read and adopted at the meeting of the Repeal 
Association, November 23d. It is a powerful 
and important document, and at considerable 
inconvenience we lay it entire before our 
readers. 

The Young Ireland Party had their first 
public meeting in Dublin, on Monday, De- 
cember 2d. 

Municipal Elections.—The Old and Young 
Ireland feud appears to have influenced the 
municipal elections in Dublin. In some of 
the wards both parties had candidates in the 
field. The result is claimed by the Nation, in 
an article marked by no good spirit, as a vic- 
tory—though without reason, apparently. 





To CorRESPONDENTS AND READERS.— 
Catholic and Protestant Countries, No. II, has 
been received. Also, Our Martyrs, No. V, 
which contains the valuable series of histori- 
cal papers relative to the early missions of 
this country. Appeals to the Roman Pontiff is 
an article which discusses, au fond, the ques- 
tion of appeals to the see of Rome in the first 
ages of the church. We hope that our cotem- 
porary, the New York Churchman, will not 
grow weary at our delay in publishing a paper 
in which his learning and orthodoxy are some- 
what interested. A little patience will make 
all right. The article would have appeared in 
this number of the Magazine but for its length, 
which compels us to reserve it for our next. 

The Mother and her Sons, a sketch of hero- 
ism in cl.ority, by a penitent, is not suited to 
the pages of the Magazine, although the spirit 
of the writer is highly commendable. He does 
not inform us whetber the incident, which is 
the burden of the story, is real or fictitious, and 
in either case we do not consider it an illus- 
tration of that charity which the Gospel incul- 
cates. Atatl events, it is a circumstance of 
the most extraordinary kind, and can form no 
rule of conduct for others. Moreover, a large 
portion of the narrative consists of the usual 
amount of human love, with the usual de- 
scriptions of what cannot be considered as 
wholesome nutriment for a Christian imagi- 
nation. 

We are much indebted to our obliging cor- 
respondent in Texas. We hope to hear from 
him often. 
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OBITUARY. 

Died on the 29th November, at his residence 
in Graves Co., Ky., the Rev. ALFRED HAGAN. 
The Catholic Advocate says of him: We had 
few better priests or more willing missionaries. 

On the 8th December, at New York, the 
Rev. JoHn Harty, late president of St. 


LITERARY 


Pauline Seward: a Tale of Real Life. By 
John D. Bryant. Intwovolumes. Vol II. 
Philadelphia: published by M. Fithian. 
For sale by John Murphy, Baltimore. 

The second volume of this agreeable work 
is now upon our desk, and, in every particu- 
lar, is entitled to all the commendations passed 
upon the first. Its efforts to remove Protest- 
ant prejudices are continued in a happy and 
successful manner, and the incidents of the 
tale are worked up with increased interest. 
The supremacy of the holy see, the political 
interference of popes in the middle ages, the 
use of the Latin language in the Catholic lit- 
urgy, are all amply vindicated, while the de- 
scription of Pauline at mass developes so beau- 
tifully the sublimity of the holy sacrifice, 
that the most prejudiced mind cannot read it 
without feeling that an institution, overflow- 
ing with such rich consolations, bears indeed 
the impress of a divine origin. The inci- 
dents, as they reach their eclaircissement, be- 
come thrilling to a degree sufficient to please 
the most eager appetite for scenes of excite- 
ment. Upon the whole we think that, while 
the reader will consider the second volume as 
instructive as the first, he will find the char- 
acters of the story invested with new and 
deeper interest. 

Julia Ormond; or, the New Settlement. By 
the authoress of the Two Schools. New 
York : Edward Dunigan, 151 Fulton street. 
Baltimore; John Murphy. 

This is a sprightly little book, and evident- 
ly the production of a lady of close observa- 
tion and sound judgment. Asa satire upon 
the horrid ideas with which honest minds are 
so often infatuated, on the subject of Catholics 
and Catholicity, it is admirable; and it is 
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John’s College, Fordham. Weare compelled, 
for want of space, to defer a more lengthy 
notice of this lamented clergyman. 

On the 15th November, at the Charity Hos- 
pital, New Orleans, Sister Savina, of the 
society of St. Joseph’s, near Emmitsburg.— 
P. Catholique. 
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equally entitled to praise for the delicacy and 

skill with which it rectifies these distorted 

conceptions of Protestant imaginations. 

The Book of Anecdotes; or, the Moral of His- 
tory taught by Real Examples. By John 
Frost, LLD., author of the Book of the Ar- 
my, and the Book of the Navy. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Phil- 
adelphia: G. 8. Appleton, 148 Chesnut st. 
Baltimore: John Murphy. 

This work is, to our taste, rather a dull pro- 
duction. In its tone it is sectarian ; and, asa 
matter of course, the reader may expect to 
find here and there an insidious blow at Cath- 
olicity. The anecdote of the wonderful ac- 
quirements of Edward VI, of England, ex- 
hibits his majesty where we never before saw 
him—out of leading strings. That Edward 
was a smart lad is, no doubt, true; but it is 
too late in the day to ask us to believe all that 
flatterers have said of his learning. Perhaps, 
the truest thing said of this precocious lad in 
the « Book of Anecdotes,” is the astounding 
fact that he could write in the 
Greek, Latin and English languages. As to 
the boy-king’s character, we do not think it 
at all elevated by being put in comparison 
with his heartless father’s, Henry VIII. The 
account of Luther, with which the “ Book of 
Anecdotes” seeks to edify its readers, would 
be entirely out of place in ary but a sectarian 
work; and where that account seeks te dis- 
credit what Catholic writers say of Luther’s 
convivial and drinking propensities, it only 
exposes the author’s ignorance of what Lu- 
ther’s boon companions, as well as his own 
writings, testify. Of asimilar nature is the 
account of Admiral Coligny’s assassination. 
The author ought to have known that there 
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are two versions to that story, and have kept 
it out of a book intended for the eyes of all 
creeds. This and the account of Luther would 
have better suited a book of Protestantism. 
At pages 51-52 we have a solitary instance 
of Protestant success in perpetuating religions 
principles without the aid of the Bible. The 
Seneca [ndians, it seems, had a church-of- 
England prayer book rendered into their Jan- 
guage; and, according to the “ Book of An- 
ecdotes,” had it not been for this prayer book, 
the worship of God would, ‘to all human 
views, never have been perpetuated to the 
salvation of these now intéresting people.” 
The stories of Tippoo Saib, and Montezuma, 
are both told by the ** Book of Anecdotes,” 
but with very different sympathies. One 
(Tippoo) is the victim of British avarice, 
which, to some minds, is always excusable ; 
the other of Spanish cupidity, which is always 
odious: and thus it is that, while the heroic 
Cortez is depicted as a monster, General Baird 
did all things properly. We will conclude 
this notice with a remark from the Dublin Re- 


view, peculiarly applicable to the “ Book of 


Anecdotes :” * We can hardly trust a single 
popular book in our language on any subject 
out of the exact sciences. We cannot depend 
upon our biographies, our histories, our geog- 
raphies, our books of travel, our books of phi- 
losophy. The trail of the serpent is over 
them all.” 

Poems. By the late John Augustus Shea; 
collected by his son. New York. Balti- 
more: John Murphy. pp. 204. 12mo. 
This is a beautiful volume, adorned with a 

finely executed portrait of the author; and it 

comes before the public with strong claims 
upon its favorable attention. In the first 
place, it is a tribute which filial affection has 
offered to the memory of a parent, and few 
can resist the charm of a sentiment like this, 
which would secure regard in the absence of 
all other considerations that could attract it. 
But independently of this, the collection 
which Mr. Shea has made of his father’s 
poems is a valuable accession to our litera- 
ture. It embraces a small but judicious selec- 
tion from his poetical effusions, which are 
stamped with the genuine inspiration of the 


muse. Mr. Shea possessed that inventive ge- 


nius which is the fountain of true poetry, which 
gives to thought its character of beauty and 
originality—while it brings before the mind 
that rich and varied imagery which clothes 
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the sentiments of the writer in the most bril- 
liant and attractive: dress. We learn with 
pleasure, trom the preface of the book be- 
fore us, that a collection of the entire poems 
of Mr. Shea will be given to the public. The 
following extract may be taken as a specimen 
of his thought and diction : 


A SIMILE. 
Yonder silver moon appears, 
Daughter of unnumbered years! 
See, how beautiful and bright, 
She moves amid those isles of light, 
Heav’nly planet! shining through 
That glorious firmament of blue. 
But, alas! across thy way 
Clouds in envious darkness stray ; 
But they lessen not thy light, 
Ever young and ever bright— 
Still as beautifully fair 
As no cloud had wandered there. 
Thus the mind, to virtue given, 
Ranges through its native heaven ; 
Careless of the world, and proud, 
In native light, o’er storm or cloud. 


English Synonymes Classified and Explained, 
with Practical Exercises. Designed for 
schools and private tuition. By G. F. Gra- 
ham, with an introduction by Henry L. 
Reed, LLD., &. New York: D. Apple- 
ton& Co. Philadelphia: G. Appleton. Bal- 
timore: John Murphy. 12mo. pp. 344. 

It has been very justly observed that the 
study of the English language does not receive 
that amount of attention in our academies and 
colleges to which it is entitled. The proper 
meaning of words, and the distinctive signifi- 
cation of such as bear some affinity in sense, are 
too often neglected, although they constitute 
one of the most important and necessary bran- 
ches of the study. Without this it is impossible 
to speak or to write the language correctly. 
Words differing in their meaning are used for 
the expression of the same thought, and hence 
arises a confusion in the mind which pro- 
duces misconception, leads to inaccuracy and 
looseness of style, and tends in no small de- 
gree to the corruption and decline of our ver- 
nacular tongue. A book of synonymes should 
be used in every institution where the Eng- 
lish language is taught, as an essential requi- 
site for imparting an accurate knowledge of it. 
The use of such a book has other advantages 
which we cannot, in a brief notice, enumerate. 
Mr. Graham’s work is divided into five sec- 
tions, which treat of as many classes of synony- 
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mous words. The first embraces those of a 
generic and specific meaning, which so resem- 
ble each other that the one expresses in par- 
ticular the idea which is more generally con- 
veyed by the other: 2d—active and passive 
synonymes, differing from each other in the 
mode by which a quality is possessed: 3d— 
synonymes of intensity, which differ only in 
that one expresses the idea of the other in a 
more intensive degree : 4th—positive and neg- 
ative synonyines, which approximate in sense, 
though one conveys an idea independently, 
while the other is but the negation of another 
idea: 5th—miscellaneous synonymes, or such 
as cannot well be distinguished by any of the 
above tests. This edition of the work has 
been somewhat improved by the introduction 
of authorities, in confirmation or illustration 
of the instruction which it conveys. 
A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 
Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, M. 
A. Carefuily revised and corrected by Rev. 
J. A. Spencer from the fifth London edition. 
N. York: D. Appleton & Co. Philad. G. 
Appleton. Balt. J. Murphy. 12mo. pp. 237. 
We have already had occasion to recom- 
mend the Arnold series of classical school 
books, for the superior arrangements and facil- 
ities which it affords in the acquisition of the 
learned languages. The present volume has 
been prepared with much care and attention, 
and will be found to correspond in its method 
with the other numbers of the series. 

The Sister of Charity. By Mrs. Anna H. 
Dorsey, authoress of Tears on the Diadem, 
&e. Intwovolumes. New York: E. Dun- 
igan. Balt. J. Murphy. 18 mo., pp. 213. 
Mrs. Dorsey, we are pleased to see, is ac- 

quiring that literary standing in public estima- 

tion to which her talents and productions en- 
title her. She has enriched our Catholic lite- 
rature with several instructive and entertain- 
ing works, among which the Sister of Charity 
may be considered the most elaborate and the 
most generally useful. The conception of the 
work we prefer decidedly to that of its prede- 
cessor, in which the mingling of history and 
fiction, in an undistinguishable mass, is liable 
to objections. The work that has just appear- 
ed is free from this imperfection. It is all 


fiction in incident—just as it should be, where 
fiction is to be any element of the tale. This 
being the case, itis well fitted to impress upon 
the minds of the young the doctrinal and mo- 
ral subjects to which it alludes, by presenting 
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them in an attractive form, with a great variety 

of interesting incidents, and with that ease 

and elegance of diction which impart a new 
charm to the narrative. This work forms the 
fifth and sixth numbers of Dunigan’s Home 

Library, and is executed in the same hand- 

some style which characterizes the previous 

numbers of the series. 

The Pious Guide to Prayer and Devotion : con- 
taining various practices of piety, &c. Bal- 
timore: Fielding Lucas, Jr. 32mo, pp. 508. 
The prayer book with the above title has 

long been known to the Catholic public, ex- 
tensively circulated, and justly prized as a 
favorite book of devotions. This standing it 
has acquired among the manuals of piety by 
the variety and excellence of its contents, 
which adapt it not only to ordinary purposes, 
but to many other occasions. In this new 
edition several improvements have been made, 
among the principal of which we may men- 
tion the very convenient form in which it has 
been printed. The typographical execution 
of the work is not surpassed by that of any 
prayer book that we are acquainted with. It 
is, moreover, embellished with five handsome 
engravings and an illustrated title page. 

Anatomy and Physiology ; designed for Acade- 
mies and Families. By Calvin Cutter, M.D. 
Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey. Baltimore : 
John Murphy. 12mo. pp. 342. 

Common School Physiology; designed for Schools 
and Families. By Calvin Cutter, M. D. 
Boston: B. B. Mussey. Baltimore: John 
Murphy. 
The object of these publications is to direct 

more general attention to the wonderful me- 

chanism of the human body, and to the laws 
of health. There is no portion of the great 
system of creation that displays more strikingly 
the power and wisdom of the Deity than our 
own corporeal structure, and lessons of the ut- 
most practical importance may be gathered 
from a knowledge of its various parts and the 
functions which they perform. For this rea- 
son we think that a course of anatomical and 
physiological study, adapted to the general 
wants, may be vastly serviceable. It is not 
contemplated, nor would it indeed be practica- 
ble, to make every one an anatomist, ora phy- 
siologist, in that degree which is required by 
the medical profession ; but as men may very 
usefully learn arithinetic without being mathe- 
maticians, and the rules of logic without being 
philosophers, so an insight into the structure 


12mo. pp. 226. 
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and laws of the human organism may contri- 

bute very much to enlarge the sphere of 

thought, and to insure the preservation of 
health. This subject has evidently been too 
much disregarded in the education of youth. 

The culture of the mind has been the all en- 

grossing object of attention, as if the develop- 

ment of the bodily organs, and the expansion 
of the corporeal frame intoits due proportions, 
were not an essential part of a useful and prac- 
tical education. What is more interesting, 
after the great and ultimate end of man’s ex- 
istence, than the perfection of his corporeal 
powers, the preservation of health, the pre- 
vention of disease? And how can this be more 
elfectually accomplished than by diifusing a 
better knowledge of the human body and the 
laws by which it is governed? It is well 
known that a large number of the diseases and 
premature deaths that occur among men isat- 
tributable to the want of a proper development 
of the bodily frame during the period of youth, 
and this consideration alone, independently of 
other reasons, should suffice to make thestudy 
of anatomy and physiology, within a due limit, 
amore popular branch of education. The works 
before us are very well adapted four instruction 
on these subjects. One is but an enlarged 
form of the other, and both are divided into 
three principal sections, the first of which 
treats of the structure of the human organs, the 
second, of the uses or functions of these or- 
gans, the third of the laws by which they are 
regulated, or the conditions of health. A very 

excellent appendix, on burns, wounds, &c., 

has been added, and the whole treatise illus- 

trated with upwards of two hundred en- 
gravings. 

Reasons for acknowledging the Authority of the 
holy Roman See. By Henry Major, late a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. Philadelphia: Printed for the au- 
thor. 12mo. pp. 248. 

Among the works to which the numerous 
conversions from Anglicanism to Catholicity 
have given birth, that of Mr. Major holds a 
conspicuous place. Though not very massive 
in its contents, it enters profoundly into the ex- 
amination of a question which is now the 
stumbling-block for the high c&urch portion of 
the Protestant Episcopal sect. He first shows 
the necessity of a visible head in the church of 
Christ, and, after refuting in a victorious man- 
ner the system of independent bishops, diocess- 
es, and churches, the fond but delusive de- 
pendence of our Episcopalian friends, he pro- 
ceeds to show the spiritual supremacy of St. 
Peter, and his successors the Koman pontiffs. 
We hope that this book will be extensively 
circulated. Every Catholic should purchase 


| 
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it, and arm himself with the effective weapons 
which it furnishes, to combat and subdue error 
in its very last entrenchments. 


An Introduction to the French Language : con- 
taining fables, select tales, &c., with a dic- 
tionary. By M. De Fivas—from the fifth 
English edition. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Philadelphia: G. Appleton. Balti- 
more: John Murphy. 12mo., pp. 147. 
This selection of passages from French wri- 

ters seems to have been made with considera- 
ble judgment, and to be well adapted to the 
gradual introduction of the student to an ac- 
quaintance with the French language. It 
proceeds by insensible steps from what is easy 
to what is difficult, and may thus be used with 
profit by any one whois studying French ;— 
though it is intended particularly as an accom- 
paniment of Ollendorif’s new method of learn- 
ing French, decidedly the best that has ever 
been employed to impart a thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge of the language. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadel- 
phia: G. Appleton. Balt.: J. Murphy. 8vo. 
The charming poetry of Moore needs no 

eulogy, and in this edition the reader will find 

the beautiful sentiments of the author decked 
in the most brilliant ornament that modern ty- 
pography can afford. 


Constitution and By-Laws of ihe Young Catho- 
lic’s Friend Society. Baltimore: Metropoli- 
tan press, 18mo. pp. 35. 

This excellent association was established in 
Baltimore, in October, 1842, for the-purpose of 
furnishing clothing to such children among the 
poor, as are prevented by the want of it from 
attending the instructions ofthe Sunday school. 
The object of the society being so exalted, it 
could not fail, with even an ordinary degree of 
activity on the part of its members, to become 
a most useful body, and, in fact, we learn from 
the publication above mentioned, that, since 
the formation of the society, it has rapidly in- 
creased in numbers and efficiency. Since 
November of the year 1843, three hundred and 
twelve applicants have been received, and 
eleven hundred and ninety-five articles of 
clothing distributed. ‘The present number of 
meinbersis over twohundred. From a report 
made in March, 1844, it appears that fourteen 
hundred and nineteen children attend the Sun- 
day schools in Baltimore. 


Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Di- 
rectory, for 1847. Baltimore: F. Lucas, Jr. 
18mo., pp. 260. 


{>> Other notices, unavoidably crowded out, 
will appear next month. 
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